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On January 12, 1973, the California State 
Board of Education Copied the first «iition 
of this handbook. Then on June 10, 1988, 
the Board adopted an updated version of the 
1973 document. Now, in response to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 32 (see page vi), 
which was authored by Senator Newton R. 
Russell of Glendale, the State Board is 
pleased not only to issue a 1991 revised 
edition of the handbook but also to send a 
complimentary copy to every public school 
teacher in California. 

This new edition of the Handbook on the 
Legal Rights and Responsibilities of School 
Personnel and Students in the Areas of 
Moral and Civic Education and reaching 
About Religion reflects minor changes th^ 
have been made in laws and regulations 
since the 1988 edition was published. It also 
includes an expansion and updating of the 
text in Chapter FV to include references to 
all of the recent curricular frameworks that 
the Board has adopted, with special anention 
given to those parts of the frameworks that 
addres the issues of this handbook. In 
addition, we believe the new format we 
selected for this edition will enhance its 
readability. 

Just as those who served on the State 
Board of Education in 1973 and 1988 
believed, we who serve in 1991 also believe 
that this document can be a valuable re- 
source for our classroom teachers and 
school administrators. It contains pertinent 
information as to what can and should be 
taught in our schools about ethics, morals, 
manners, religion, m6 democratic prin- 
ciples. The handbook includes information 
on the legalities of these issues and quotes 
significant excerpts from several legal 
sources, including the state and federal 
Constitutions. 



The handbook makes clear what the legal 
rights and responsibilities of teachers and 
students are with regard to moral and civic 
education. It also makes the distinction 
between teaching about religion, which is 
constitutionally allowed, as opposed to 
instruction in religion, which is not allowed. 

We believe the text in this document 
provides a good, solid foundation whereby 
you who have responsibility for the educa- 
tion of our youth can continue to awaken 
them to the moral, civic, and religious 
values that are firmly grounded in our 
American heritage. We encourage your use 
of the handbook as you develop the instruc- 
tional programs for our schools. Perhaps at 
no other time in our history has it been more 
important to help our children understand 
and appreciate that the American heritage 
and laws reflect a common core of personal 
and social morality that holds the citizens of 
this democracy responsible for telling the 
truth, for being trustworthy, and for respect- 
ing the rights and property of others — and 
for holding such behavior in the highest 
regard. 

Joseph D. Carrabino 

Pr€5%d4nl of thg Caiifornia Stale Board of EducaSion, i 991 

Marion McDowell, VicE-ftiESfDENT 

Kathryn Drontenburc 

Dorothy i. Lee 

S. William Malkasun 

Pcter G. Mehas 

Kenneth L. Peters 

Raga Ramachandran 

David T. Romero 

Joseph Stein 

Gerti B. Thomas 
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Senate Concurrent Rescriutioii No. 32 
RESOLUTION CHAPTER 123 
Senate Cc»k:u]t»i Rescrfutk^ No. 32 — Relmive 
toedi^aticHi 

(Fil^ with Secretary of St^ 1^ tember IS, 1989.] 
LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

SCR 32, Russell. Education 

This measure would roqi^ the Slate Dejxuiment 
of Education to {m)vide to every public elementary 
and secondary school teach^ the ''Handbook on the 
Legal Rights and Responsibilities of School Person- 
nel and Stud^ts in the Areas of Moral and Civic 
EducaiicHi and Teaching About Religion/' which was 
adopts by the State Board of Education on June 10, 
1988. T!^ measure also would reqt^ the def^nment 
to send a program advise^ to ever sctnxA district in 
the state advising that the handbocA ^oiild be r^ by 
every leacho- and incorpmaied into alt course 
material where appropriate. The measure also would 
iiequest the department to incorporate into the state's 
regional workshops on the History-Social Science 
Framework, teacher training based on the piecepts set 
forth in the handbook. This measure also wmld 
request the dq^rtn^nt to consider the feasibility of 
providing funding for tin: distribution of the hand- 
book and related infOTmation from specilled federal 
funds and from any other available resources, 
including private funds* 

WHEREAS, The American heritage and laws 
reflect a common core of personal and social mcHal- 
ity, including telling the truth, being Uvstw(Hlhy, and 
respecting the rights and propaty of others; and 

WHEREAS, The Judco-Christian heritage is a rich 
and diverse heritage that has influenced the shaping 
of fundamental moral valties in ^iety and has 
affimicd in many ways that human beings are moral 
persons responsible for their own behavior and the 
well-being of other persons; and 

WHEREAS, Public school children should have 
knowledge of those principles of momlity established 
by u^dttion and heritage as well as enforced by the 
laws of this state and of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, Public school children should have 
knowledge of, and appreciate the significant contribu- 
tions of, religion in history and law, and should 
understand that criminal law reflects moral judgments 



abcHit stamtods of OMiduct held to be enforceable by 
socitiy; and 

WHEREAS, Public school teachers have the 
re^xmsitHlity (k helping pupils to tdmtify values and 
nuxal issi^ um^ying American society; and 

WHEREAS, Section 44806 of the Education Code 
requires each ^i^rher to endeav<^ '\ . . to 
imine^ upm the minds of the pupils the principles of 
morality, truth, justice, pauiotism, and a true ccnnpre* 
hension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American 
citizenship. . . ";and 

WHEREAS, The members of the State Board of 
EdtK^aticHi have concerned themselves with the moral 
and ethical development of the children of California, 
demonstrated by their ^option of the "Handbook on 
ite Legal Rights and Rc^nsibiltties of School Per- 
sonnel and Students in the Areas of Moral and Civic 
Education and Teaching About Religion''; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resoived by the Senate of (he Siaie of California, 
the Assembty thereof concurring. That the State 
Depanment of Education is hereby requested to do all 
of the following: 

(a) Provide to every public elementary and 
secondary school teacher the ''Handbook on the Legal 
Rights and Responsibilities of School Personnel and 
Students in the Areas of Moral and Civic Education 
and Te^hing About Religic^,*' which was adopted by 
the State h^md of Education on June 10. 1988. 

(b) Send a i^ogram ^viswy to evoy school 
district in the state advising that the handbook should 
be read by every teacher and incorporated into all 
course matmal where appropriate. 

(c) Incorporate into the state's regional workshops 
on the History-Social Science Framework, teacher 
uaining based on the precepts set forth in the hand- 
book. 

(d) Consider the feasibility of providing funding 
for the distribution of the handbook and related 
infwnaiion from funds received in the 1990-91 fiscaJ 
year from Chapter 2 of Title 1 of the Elementary and 
Seccmdary Education Act entitled ''Federal, State, and 
Local Parmership for Educational Improvements," 
and from any other available resources, including 
private funds: and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate transmit 
a copy of this resolution to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
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LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



Education Code Section 44806 prescribes 
the duty of teachers concerning the instiuc- 
tion of pupils in morals, manners, and citi- 
zenship as follows: 

teacher shall ejideavor to imprm upon 
the minds of the pupils the {^tiM;iples of 
HK^ality, truth, justic^^ patriotism, and a true 
ccmi{netension of the nghts. duties, and 
dig^ty of American citizenslup, including 
kindness toward dcsmstic pets and the humane 
ireatn^nt of living creatures, to teach them to 
avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood, and 
to instruct them in manners aiKl nK»'ais and the 
principles of a fr^ government 



EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

Morality 

Fundamental moral values. School 
personnel must foster in students an under- 
standing of the moral values that form the 
foundation of Anwrican society. The Ameri- 
can heritage and laws reflect a common core 
of personal and social morality. Habits that 
reveal a commitment to moral values include 
telling the truth, being trustworthy, and re- 
specting the opinions of others. Moral people 
affirm the worth and dignity of others in their 
attitudes and actions. They take responsibility 
for their decisions and for the consequences 
of those decisions. Moral people also value 
freedom of conscience and respect the free- 
dom of conscience of others. They have a 



cap^ty for self -evaluation and are willing to 
^Imit error and alter views. Morally commit- 
ted people hold and express their own moral 
convictions and beliefs and respect the 
diverse views of other individuals and 
groups. 

Respect for differences. Individuals and 
groups differ from one another. R^pect for 
differences is intrinsic to the i^althy devel- 
opment of a heterogeneous society. In a fr^ 
society all persons and groups are to be 
treated equitably, regardless of ethnic, racial, 
or religicNis differences. Latitude for genuine 
disagreen^nt on moral ii^es tuid apprecia- 
tion of individual and group differences are 
pan of the An^rican heritage and are impor- 
tant for contemporary society. AcUierence to 
lawful means for settiing disputes is morally 
required in our society. Self-criticism and 
dis^rer ment have contributed to the vitality 
of our n^ion and have enabl«l orderly 
change to occur, a situation imlike that in a 
totalitarian society, where attempts are made 
to control th(»ight and suppr^ ideas. 

Significance of religion. The significance 
of religion in shaping moral and ethical 
precepts appeared early in American history 
when the writers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence affirmed that "all men are created 
equal" and "are endowed by their Creator 

with certain unalienable rights " No 

single system of religion or morality may be 
prescribed by government; however, school 
personnel should assist students to (1) rec- 
ognize the sources of morality in history, 
law, and exf^rience; and (2) appreciate the 
significant contributions of religion, includ- 
ing respect for the saciedness of human life 
and belief in fr^om of worship. Prominent 
in the shaping of func imental moral values 
in our society has been the influence of the 
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Judeo-Chrisdan toitage. This ridi md 
diverse hatige af&RS in numy ways dutt 
huinan beings axe nxuai persois UM p ons ib te 
for their own ^Bdsiom and befasvior bikI diat 
they are obliged to GOQoeni ffannseWes about 
the well-being irf other posons rad to le^ect 
living cieanises and the physical envinamienL 

Trtitb 

Search Jortm^ Telling the truth and 
expMting to be told the troth are essential to 
the <teveloi»neitt of 0) peisooal sdf<8ieem 
and basic friendships; and C2) genuiM imder- 
standing of our sodety, its h^^, and die 
demooatK inoces. A ccmndtment to telling 
the tntth embraces the congiaitiouspaisuU 
md scrutiny of ev^lence. ^ixteits mast learn 
to ie^>ect the processes involved in die 
seaich for truth. They shoukl learn to idoidfy 
dod assess facts; di Jnguish aib^antial from 
insubstantial evidence; separate die process 
of searching for tn^ from tte atxeptance of 
propi^anda; md examine in aa»sttuctive 
and unbiased manmrccmtroversial subjects 
such as politics, ethics, and religiop. Sdiool 
peiscmnel should assist students to devetop 
their abiliti^ to comnnmicate efftoively as 
they accumulate knowledge and readi con- 
clusions. 

Open discussion. Free discussion in the 
classroom %m questtons of vah^ and morality 
is fundamental to tte March for troth. Th^ 
approach is premised cm actmsideraticm of 
the American experience as seen in tradition 
and law. Open discussion requires ^ratiny of 
possible oj^ons; it pronrotes decision mak- 
ing and problem solving. Students leam that 
they are responsible for their choices, the 
consequences of tbtir diok«s, and their in- 
fluence (m other posons. School perscmnel 
should ensure that students have oppoituni- 
ties to inquire, to qi^on, and to exchange 
ideas. The teacher shcmld provide oppoituni- 
ties for students to try to understand conflict- 
ing iK>ints of view, to (^liberate, and to de- 
velop sensitivity to persons who hold con- 
trary views. 

Open discussion is central to instruction on 
values and morality; it is contrary to indoctri- 
n^on. Indoctrination is an act or process 
wherein ^idents are tok! what to think or 
believe. As used in this handbook, to indoc- 



trin^ is to dictitte; it is to pitmioie a ^)ecial 
vKwpoim ami to refuse genuinely to csm- 
skler other possible qitioiis. To dictate is to 
dismiss opposing views or values widiout 
sdishiy Sid widwut fonffidfntfiCTi of 
pos^Me beacBdd i^ieca of die views (ff 
values dismissed. Statements made without 
regard to fKts or made merely to vindicsUif* 
personal [Bejudto nmst be rejected as a]ir« 
to the educational imKcss. 

Jiistiee 

Just^ cff fairness hi dealhig widi odiers, 
is a hallmaik of mir society. It is premised 
on a pioper regard for (Xieself and i^ieis. 
The stn^^ to atahi justte is found in 
Americsi histoiy, pattoilaily ki dtt <tevel- 
opmem of Americsm law. 

Students shouki realize that atttmpts to 
(teal ju^y with otirer individuals and groups 
must be enlightened by one's own sense of 
self, empathy, a devdqphig capadty to 
understand cause and effect and die lesscais 
of hi^cay; c<area judgment as 10 light and 
wnmg ac^ims; skI tte ability to (teal criti- 
cally with one's own nHAiv^ Ju^ice, wh^ 
requires constant attention to die pre^ding 
c(Hisktereti(ms, may be only ^^xhnmed. 
Ncmedwless, (me owes to (meself and to 
odiers the oblig^(m to engage in a ctmstant 
eff(« to see di^ justice ^ Mtanied Treating 
the memtsrs of one's family, one's friends, 
wd other pers(ms with fiixness in everyday 
relationships encourages the (tevelopmem of 
a ju9 mtitude in all human affairs. 

Patriotism 

Love for country and loyalty to it. Love 
of (^nmtiy {Bid loyalty to its purposes are 
premised on die woidi and digiUty of per - 
sons who give their love and loyalty fieely. 
Students should understand die cnigins of 
the n^(Hi, die principle of die Declaradon 
of Independoice, and the ideals and hopes 
of d» FouiKting Fathers. They shmdd 
develop a respea for the fundamental law of 
the land, tog^er with a concern for the just 
^fon^ment aid improvemem of the law. 
The public school shouUl filter informed 
and dedicated con(xm for Anvrica and its 
ideals; it ^(mld also encoura^ an undo'- 
standing of odier nations and other ap- 



pfoacbes to govenunem ttmni^lima histoiy 
and at tte present tune. As our fcatf^^iers 
did, we musi a **(tooeiit respect ftff 
opinions mankind.** 

Commiiiiient to America ss viewed histcni- 
caliy (»: cunently is ct»q»tfible w&h reli- 
gious Old ^lical c(»amtoienis. ITie law 
recognias the claims of conscience and fan- 
dainemal religious con victioos. The First 
Amendment to tiie Constitution protects the 
free exodse of letigton; fieodian (tf wcBsfaip 
is a district iKDt of the American heriage. 
Coosdtmional protecdon of fdigkms belkf 
aid jawatoe is one way (tf ei^iring dus per- 
sons and groups in ti)e United Sta^ can 
profess and act on their beliefs to the extent 
that these actions are compatible with the 
rights of (^heis and tl» law. 

Self-esteem 

Sdiool personnel should provide an 
environmott that enhaiu:es a studeiu's self- 
este^ Self-esteem, valuing oneself, is a 
requisite for maidng moral dedsiois and for 
esteeming odier perscms. Students are re- 
sponsible for their own judgments and 
should be encouraged to express tteir own 
views and to respcmd respectfully to the 
views of others. Self-esteem ami esteem for 
others are based on the intrinsic worth and 
dignity of indivitols, not cm acaitemic 
aMlity (^I^ysical prowess. To ridicule a 
stuctent ^ to mutomine his {»- h» self- 
esteem md to violate bis or her dignity. 

Integrity 

School personnel should encourage stu- 
dents to live and speak widi integrity, that is, 
to be tnistwoithy. To fostfr integrity is to 
help buiki chancter, to assist students to be 
honest with themselves, to promo^! a whole- 
ness unimpaired by self-deceit, and to m- 
courage the development of reliability in re- 
lations with others. To be trustworthy is to 
be tn^ to the oust placed in one. Trust- 
worthy people are e:q>^^ to fulfill their 
promises; such people ^tempt to express 
diemselves honestly. Informed and sincere 
expressions shouM be re^>ected, wlwther 
they come £rom teachers or students. To act 
otherwise is to encourage lying, ^adiy, and 



rKentmem, mmt of whkfa joomcAes educa- 
ticm €s pei^nal imegrity. 

Empathy 

The g(Hden rule, a rule stating that we 
shmikl do to others as we would have mhers 
do to i», is an andent maxim ^ised by 
many peoplts. This simple rule must be 
paianioimt bi one's dealings with others. For 
examine, school postmnel ^ould demon- 
strate in dieir lives a capas^ to empathize 
with studrats; sQidems likewise must seek to 
uiMlastsnd otos and to enqisthize with 
them. One who wishes to be heard must be 
(me who listens; (me who wishes to be 
treated wbb dignity and i«q;iect must treat 
odieis with di^iity and rKpect 

Exemplary Conduct 

Ihi attiAKtes and values of ^u(^ts are 
shaped by ^Its whmn tl»y emulate and by 
school persimirel whom d»y respect. The 
^titiKles ffixi ctmduct of all sdiool peison- 
nel>-te»iiers, counsd(»s, administrators, 
seoetaries, sui custodiois— present daily 
lesscms in nunaHty, not d» teast of which is 
fairness in ctealing widi antisocial behavior. 
Good teachers are interested in and con- 
cerned for students. They are enthusiastic 
about the subjea or subjects dtey teach, and 
diey present wh^ titty know hoittstly and 
opoily. They enccmrage stiKiaits to do their 
best but aUow for shortcomings. In evaluat- 
ing die woric snl activitfes of tstiKtents, good 
teadiers use &ir ^idards. They discipline 
evenhandedly, and diey reject po(tf sports- 
manship and cheating. All of diese attimdes 
and actions on the part of the teacher are 
eloquent lessons in morality worthy of emu- 
lation. 

Moral Interaction and Ethical 
Reflection 

In the ckissmom. Free di^ussion of 
values and situations involving morality is 
but one pan of insnicti(m that fosers moral 
interKtitm and ^cal reflection. T!^ tcnal 
environment of the classroom should be 
c(»iducive to die promcMion of learning and 
the fostering of die student's self-esteem, in- 
tegrity, and respect for odier persons and 
dieir property. Important components of this 
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dasatxmi oiviroameiu aie tte teacher's 
mtimde mama of acting, dassnxmi 
decoum, ami the ba^ rate ti»t gukte stu- 
dents* internals and diat pn^ect studoits 
against hffim. 

Throt^houi the sdiooL The ratire school 
should offier an aivinmment th^ fbsteis 
moral and etiiical inter^im among ^dents 
and aduUs. Administrstors, counselors, and 
staff members ne eq>ecially iropoHgg in 
dtt cstaMishmeot and maintenance of m en- 
vimnmem that is condncive to moial (tevel- 
ojHnem. Firedsely those situtfions in a 
school day th^ can present demoralizing 
and deperscmalizing experiences for students 
must be recognized as critical opportunities 
to ei^ourage moral development and re- 
sponsibility. 

Sdiool personnel should deal firmly and 
justly with a student who imposes a demor- 
alizing, depersonalizing, dangerous, or fear- 
provoking situation on another student. 
Neveitlieless, an administrator or teacher 
who admonishes or punishes a student must 
be fair to that student A cmmselor who ad- 
vises a student shouM demonstrate an 
interest in and respect for that student. A 
secretary who treats a student with disre- 
spect fails to carry out a moral responsibil- 
ity. The ridicule of students or their views is 
detrimental to moral interaction; and sar- 
caan, prejudiced statements, and unfair dis- 
crimination are indefensibte. 

Capacity to Recognize Values 

Respect for (he family and other groups. 
School perstmnel have the responsi^Sity of 
helping students to recognize the values and 
moral issues underiying American society. 
The family and varknis community groups 
are basic units in society; they are fiuida- 
mental sources of values. In a family as in 
other commun^ groups, persons should 
have an opportunity to test their ideas and to 
recognize limitations placed on their actions 
in a context of concon and expectaticm. The 
family unit offers a foundation for self- 
esteem, industry, trust, comfort, and affirma- 
tion of individual worth. School personnel 
should realize, however, that vast differ- 
ences exist within and among the basic units 
of society. These differences are rooted in 



religimis, cultural, edinic, md tadai tradi- 
ti<»is Old in so^ «vd ecflimiic comlitioas. 

R^ee$far^f^f1y, la Aiaeitea respect 
fm propeny, hiduding puUic v^opaty, is 
lOMcd in d% re&>gnidQa of the ii^Btfa and 
d^nity of peisoos, tf'idr to tbdr pos- 
sessBons, and tfieir cona n inserestti as 
dtizeos. Nforally, to inju s a person 
damagehisOTberpropexty is to become re- 
sponsible fi^ tlie Injuiy (ff dnnag^ l^ally, 
rnic may become liable to conqsensate for 
the injufy or the damage. Similariy, oi» is 
re ^ w n si M e in n^aid to ^Hoperty held in 
ctmmioD, siKh as sdioob, paries, fleets, 
lakes, SKi fcitsts. AU citizens nnat seek to 
maintate m ei vlnmmeut ttetfa mducive 
to t)» common mental and physkal well- 
being of tte citizois. livta, pollution, and 
detraction of jsoperty are detrimental to 
peisms fsul to society. 

ReUaMUty, Sdiool peiS(Hi!»l should hdp 
stu<tos realize that the moral and legal 
fabric of oursoci^ depeiKis on oat^s will- 
ingi»ss to tell the tiuth, to avoki misrepre- 
soitaiim) and fraud in commercial transac- 
tions, and to Ailf!ll(me's promises. &udMts 
should be made aware of the need to evalu- 
ate adveitising (on televi^on and else- 
whoe), commeicial pracdtes, consumer in- 
formation, and products. They should be 
helped to appr^ijae and to ass^ d^ roles 
of private and public a^nc^ that have 
been estaUisI^ to promote k(»»sty in 
commercial transactions. Stwtents should 
also be help^ to ii»Iize that tl» »:t of 
fulfilling (m*s ptoa^aes azures others of 
one's tiustwoithiiKss and reliability and that 
this reliability forms the basis for contrac- 
nml oblig^cms in our society. 

Respect for law. In America it is morally 
and legally incumbent on all to live under 
the law. School personnel should make clear 
to students that disagreements that lead to 
unlawful c(mflict will be resolved by au- 
thoritative action. StiKlents shouki be as- 
sisted to realize that the criminal law reflects 
moral judgments about sandards of conduct 
held to be enforceable by society and that 
actions in violation of this law may be 
punished. Laws ^mild be obeyed until they 
are changed by lawful means. 
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LEGAL Rights AND F sponsibilities 
OF Teachers 

Academic Freedom and Professional 
Conduct 

The Policy Manual of the Commission on 
Teacher Credemialing sets forth the code of 
ethics of the teaching profession as follows: 

1040. [Preamble] The educator believes in 
ihe wcHTth and dignity of humm beings. The 
educate^' recognizes the supreme importance 
of the pursuit of truth, devotion lo excellence, 
and th& nurture of ctemocratic citizenship. Thr* 
educate regards as essoitial to tt^se goials 
the prelection of freedc^ to learn and to 
le^h and tte guarantee of o^ual educational 
opportunity for all. The educator accepts the 
responsibility to practice the profession ac- 
cording to tte highest ethical standards. The 
educator recognizes tl^ magnitude of the re- 
sponsibility being accepted in choosing a 
career in education and engages individually 
and collectively with other educators to judge 
colleagues, and to be judged by them, in 
accordance with the provisions of this code, 

1 04 1 . [Principle /. Commiimem to the 
Siudeni] The educator measures success by 
the progress of each student toward realiza- 
tion of potential as a worthy and effective 
citizen. The educator, therefore, works to 
stimulate the spirit of imiuiry, the acquisition 
of knowledge and understanding, and the 
thoughtful formulation of worthy goals. In 
fulfilling these goals, the educator: 

(a) EnccHU'ag^ the student to independent 
action in the pursuit of learning and pro- 
vides 2K:ce$s to varying points of view. 



(c) 
(d) 



(c) 



(0 



(b) Prepares the subjwt carefully, pr^ents 
it to Ite students witlK^it distOTti<Mi, 
and'Within the limits of time and curric- 
ulum-gives at! points view a fair hear- 
ing. 

Protects the health and safety erf stuctents. 
Honm the integrity (rf students and 
influences th^ thrc^gh o^tructive 
criticism mther than by ridicule and 
haras^ncnt. 

Provides for panicipaiicm in educational 
programs without regard to race, coIcm-, 
creed, nati<Hial OTigin, or sex-bcHh in 
what is taught aiui how it is taught. 
Neitl^ scdicits nor involves stud^ts m 
their paroits in schemes for commercial 
gain, thereby ensuring that professional 
relationships with them shall not be used 
for private advantage, 
(g) Shall keep in confidence infomiation that 
has been obtaim^ in the course of 
I^-ofessional service, unless disclosure 
serves {Mofessic»ial purposes or is 
rujuired by law. 

1042. [Prmcipk IL Commitment to the 
Public] The educator believes that democratic 
citizenship in its highest form requires 
dedication to the principles of our democratic 
heritage. Tlu^ educator shares with all otho* 
citizens the responsibility for ilw develop- 
ment of s(Hind public policy and assumes full 
political and citizenship responsibilities. The 
educator bears particular responsibility fcM* the 
development of policy relating to the exten- 
sion of educational opportujiities for all. and 
for interpretation of educational jw^ograms and 
policies to the public. In fulfilling these 
goals, the educator: 

(a) Has an obligation to support the profes- 
sion and institution and not to misrepre- 
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sem them in poldfc ^scasi^ Wbra 
being cr^cti in pnUic* tbe ediM;tior his 
an otdigitfaxi not to distort ^ £Kts. WbfiB 
spwdrimff wfltit^riWBt poHdes, the 
fdwc iip f m uM ttipp wtHpnffi^ pfftciiifiCTit 
to dibtiiigBidi the edac«or*f privtte views 
from the offidtlpositioaof the tnstitBlioa 

(b) Doesnocinieiferewitfaaoottei^'s 
exeidieflf iniiticd nd dtiaseodi^ r^bts 

(c) EnsiBtt dttt hutittUiOQal prtvil^BS riiaU 
noc be used for pciviie giin. Does not 

f Tq^rft pipite^thfir psfHM. roH ffUB fS. 
nor the sAod system itself fbr private ad- 
vantage Does noc aocepc ^fts or £ivora 
that in^Mir or ^jpear to in^air 
profiBsaiD^ judgment nor ctffereiyf Ivor, 
service, or tl^ ol vahie to obtam q)ecial 
advamage. 

1043. [Principle III: OmmUtmem to ihe 
Profession] The educator bdieves that il» 
quality d the sovioes d the eductiioo profes- 
sion directly infli^nces the ni^oo and its 
citizen The e(hKatorAere£ore exerts ev^ 
effoi to nise professional Mdaids U) 
improve ser^i^ to pronxxe a dinuue in which 
die exodse of pn^eniomU ^K^mem is 
encouraged, and to adiievecooiditioia which 
attract persora \rarthy (tf trust to careers in 
education. In fulfilling these goals, the 
educator 

(a) Aocofds just a»l«]uitaUe treatment to all 
m^nbers ci the prctfessioa in the exocise 
of ihdr prliessianal ci^tts ami re^KH^- 
bilities. 

(b) Does not use coerdw means or promise 
^jecial trearnxnt in onto to infliwnce pro- 
fessiooal decisions of a>Iteagaes. 

(c) Does not ndsrepresemp^sonaliTOfes- 
siooal qualifici^ons. 

(d) Do^nocmisr^)mentdwprofes»(mal 
qualifications of his or her colleagues and 
will discuss these qualificatioos fairly and 
accurately when discussicm serves profes- 
sional puiposes. 

(e) Applies for, acc^, offers, aiKi assigis 
positions of rrapcmsibility on the basis of 
pn^e^ional (»eparation and legal qualifi- 
cations. 

(0 Uses hon^ a^ effective metlw^ of 
administering his or her educational re- 
sponsibility. C(»ducts jxcrfessicmal busi- 
ness through proper channels. Does tan 
a^gn mwuflwrized persons to educuicnal 
tasks. Uses time granted for its imended 
purposes. Does mx misrepresent ccmdi- 



tions of cmsdoymao. lives up to the tetter 
and sp^ of comrKts. 

Sections 80331—80338 of Titk 5 of the 
Cal^nda Code efRegukaUnis^ sets fmnh 
the "Rules of Condact for Professitmal Edu- 
catfHS** as fcdiows: 

80331. [Gffieral Pr&tHsions} 

(a) These rules we binding upoc every person 
hcddhig a credential or uiy license to 

fitdi^fioo of flip C^^w nmtoriwi od TctctKf 

any willfol breach may be revocation or 
suqpen^OB of die credemid, or Ucme, or 
private atbnonition of die holder. 

(b) NotfiingindiMenilesisiiaeiidedtoIhnit 
or supersede any provitioD of law reUting 
to die dat^ «id oHigatioos of c»tin- 
caied Dosons or U> the ootKeottenoes of 
the vkjlatioo (tf sucis (taties and oUiga- 
tioB. Tbeproi^tkmofMrtainooiKluct 
in these nites is not to be imeipr^ as 
af^xoval cootkia tm qiedfiamy dted. 

(c) Th^ rates nu^ be cit»l smS refmed to 
as "Roles ctf ConfaK^t for Proli»«onal 
Educators." 

(d) TheCommissioo8hallconytetea«iMiy 
of die effect of these rules and piesem its 
findings to die Go\«nior, the Legislature, 
aixi the State Board of Edocatioo no later 
Oum September 1.1989. 

(e) As used in these nUes: 

(1) "Certiikated person"' means any 
person «v'bo b(^ a ctftifkioe, permit, 
credential, or cMher l^nse authoriz- 
ing die performance ctf teachmg 
education-related service in grades 
kindoprten flirtn^ twelve in the 
California public sc3xkAs. 

(2) "professional onploymem'* nKans the 
perfoniumce for compcreation r£ 
teaching or other education-relaied 
enq^oymem in a posidoo for which 
cerdHcation requuements are set by 
law. 

(3) "Confidential information" means in- 
form ati(» which was {rovided to die 
certificated persoi sdely for die 
[wpose of fadlitating his/her per- 
f«roance of pntfesjdonal services for 
(X on behalf of the person or em- 
ployer providing sik^ information. 

CadtefRtpd(aiauwmiliatiCal^bn6aAdmMj$mtif6 Coda. 
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^32. [Prc^essional Cand(^ and Honesty in 
Letters or Memorcmda of Employment 
Rectmnwuk^on.) 

(a) A cexti&a^ pefsoa dull mK write cff 
sign any letter or meinorandnm which 
inientioiiaUy omhs ^goifiouu fa^s« or 
which states as facts mattos which the 
writer (toes aot know of his/her own 
k»)wl»l8» to be true relating to die {Ho- 
fessioo^ <piatffi ci i tio tw or personal 
fitnen to perform cenifkated servim of 
any persoo whom the writer icoows will 
use the toier or mwiwfanduTntt) obtain 
profes^oml cmfdi^nmit; nor diaU he/ 
^ agree tt> provide a po^tive I^ter 
rccornnyndxtion which tnisrepwsente 
facts as a oooditioa of resignation or f(^ 
wiAdrawing wtion against tl» o^doy- 
ingagmcy. 

(b) This rule has no ^^cattoo to ^tenients 
idottif^ in Ae tetter or roenxvandinn as 
perH»al ofunioas (tf tte writtf twt (k)^ 
^ly to nnqiialiftol statements as f^ 
that whKh the writff dora H» know to be 
tntt or to statements as fact that which 
the writer knows to be untrue. 

80333. [Withdrawal from Professional 
Employment] 

(a) A certificated pers<» shall iK)t tban^ 
jmifessiaial em|^>yment with(»it good 
cause. 

(b) "Good cause" iiKludes but is ixx ittces- 
sarily limited to dicumstaiK^ not caused 
by or ifflder the voluntary control of the 
certificated person. 

80334. [Unauthorized Private Gain or 
Advaittage] A certificated person diail ran: 

(a) Use for his/her own private gain or 
advantage tx to prejudice tte rights or 
braefils of another person any ccmfuten- 
tial information relating to stuttents or 
fellow (fft^essionals; 

(b) Use for his/her own pivate gain or 
advantage the time, facilities, equifHnent, 
ot swpp^ which the ^op&ty of his/ 
her employer without the express ot 
clearly implied permissicxt of his/her em- 
ployer; 

(c) Accept any compensaticH) Of bei»fii or 
thing {tf value other than his/her regular 
conqpensaticm for the perffHmance of any 
service which he/^ is required to remter 
in tte course and srape (tf his/her certifi- 
cate aniHoyn»nt liiis rule shall not 
restrict perfonnaiKe of any overling or 
suppl«nMiiaI services at the request of 
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the ttbool eiiq)loy^, nor shall it vpply to 
or restrict the acceptance (rf gifts <y 
toteas of minimal value offered and 
^sepled openly £rom students, parents, 
or other po'sons in recognitioi or appre- 
ciation of servi<;^ 

80335. [Performance ofUnatafumied 
Prcfes^onal SenHees] A certificated perscn 
shaU not, after July 1. 1989: 

(a) Knowii^, aroqst an aitsigmnfati to 
peifonn yn^essional servkes if be CH* ^ 
does notpo^ess a credential autlxxizing 
the service to be pafomoed; udess w 
she has first exium^ any existing local 
remedies to cmect the ^tuttioi, has tten 
iKXiftMl the OMmty superintCTdemof 
sdxx^ in writing dT tl» incono^ 
assignment, and the county superinten- 
dent d sclwc^ has made a determinaticm, 
within 45 days of receipt of the notifica- 
tion, that the assignment was caused by 
extraadinaiy circumstances vAach make 
ccrrecti(xi impossible, pursuant to the 
procedures referred to in Education Code 
Section 44258.9(g)(2) and (3). 

(b) Knowmgly and willfully assign or 
require a subradinate certificated person 
to perform any professional servk^ 
which the subordinate is not authorized to 
perform by his or her credential a- which 
is not ^^m>v«i by ap{xo|»iate governing 
board authorizatitm. unless 1» (»^ ^ has 
made reasonable attempts to correct the 
sittt^on but has be»i urmiocasful. and 
has notifted tt» county superinteiKlent of 
Kbools of th(»e attempts, ami tte county 
' iperintendent of schools has determined, 
within 45 days of being notifted of tl^ 
assigmnent, that the assignmrait was 
cau^ by extratvdintfy circumstances 
which make cmection impossiMe. 

(c) Neither (a) tsx (b) shall be ai^Ucable in a 
siniatitm where extrac^dinaiy cimum- 
stanoes mate the corection of the mis- 
assignnyjtf impossible. 

(d) Ttere shaU be iK> adverse acti(m taken 
against a ^^itiHcated perscHi under this 
rule fas ai^itms attribut^le to circum- 
stances beyond his or bei control. 

80336. [Performance with Impaired Facul- 
ties] 

(a) A certificated pers(m shall not: 

(1) Perform cvatt»n|H to perf(»:m any 
duties or services authorized by his 
or her aedmtial during any period in 
which he or she knows or is in 



posses^ of fim sbowing ^ his 
or her memal or imeOectnil faculties 

sabftaniitify in^tinBd fbr nQf 
reason, mclnding bot not limited to 
use of ateobcd orny CQiarriled 

SUlMUiOO. 

(2) AasigBorieiiaiieorpefiBttasaiwfdi- 

uqf dttief lodioriioil by Idi or tier 
ciedottid doi^ ay period iiAikii 
the raperkv ootifictiod pawD loiows 
of ^ or ber om knoiMieor b in 

p ff i w ff i f loB flf fftcff tfMywfatf fttt the 

anPOiMilHliiT vrHilnraiHi IfCiBuil S 

nmsal cr httcQectail facttUies are 
wbMttMidlly h^pi^ed ^« ciqr reasoo, 
hidadiiv not Ifaniteii 10 use 
alooboi or a^y couroBed sohfiance. 
(b) For the {NopoK of tfaianiie, substantial 
in^abmeat means a viaUe inability to 
perfonn the usual sodcoAODiary Allies of 
die po^ioa in a manner diat does not 
represrat a danger u> pupils, emidoyees, 
or school property. It does not include or 
men indiiUty aHfibitiable to lack of , or 
inadeipiaie* fvofessionl prepaiadoD or 
educatkn. 

80337. [Hmassmeta and RttaJimUm PnMh 
ded] No oeitificaied peiBOO diaU dhectfy or 
indirectly use or ifaitaien to uw my official 
authority or mflueaoe in any maimer whatso- 
ever which tends to diKOura^ restrain, 
imerfeie with, coeice, or diKriminate a^inst 
any subordinate or certificated person 
who in food faith reports, discloses, divulges, 
or otherwise brings to the attention of the 
eniing bond of a tdiool c&trict. die Gnmnis- 
skn on Teacher Orndnntialing, or any other 
public agency authorized to lake remedial 
action, any facts or infonuuion relative to 
actual or snspected vitdstkn ftf any law 
r^ulating the dutia (tf persons Krving in the 
puMic school system, hiclndhig but not 
Ihnited to these rules of pntfesskxial conduct 

80338. [Discriminmion Prohibiiedl A certiTi- 
cated person shall not. widiont good cause, in 



"Eadt feadwr shall endeavof to impress 

upon (ke minds of the pupOs the 
principles of morality, truth, justice, 
patriotism, and a true amprehensionc^ 
the rights, duties, and dignity of 
American citizenship. . . 



die coune 8id scope of his or her certificaied 
enqdoynmtt sod sol^ becttUB of noe. ctdor, 
creed, gender, national origin, handicapping 
coafitks. or seanud OfteitiitfkB, revise or fail 
to pedTonn oati&aied services for sny person. 

Instroctk)!! fai DenMcratic Values 
and PriBdito 

Tl^ Education Code (feals with instruction 
in democntic vato and priiid]des as fol- 
lows: 

44696l [DutyCoaeaidns ImmUon of Pupils 
Catcerning Mamis, Mama's, mid Citiienship] 
Ejk^ teacher ahidl endeavor to inqxess upon 
ttie ffludi of die pnjrib if^^^ pf inpipipy 
morality, truth, justice, patriotism, and a tme 
coo^iwdiBfLtion of die rig^Ms. Atfjcs. and 
digidty of Ameriom cidzensti^ indwding 
IdntbiNS toward dome^ pett and the humane 
trejdmeitt of living crei^im. t9 teadi tbem to 
avoid ifSeness, prafaiyty, and fidsdiood. and to 
instruct them in manners cid morals and the 
princiides of a free govonmem. 

S1002. [Devdopmmtt^LoadProf^mw 
Wiihin Guidelines] Tbe Legislature hereby rec- 
ognizes that, becaose cS the common needs and 
intere^ ctf the dtizras of tids tiate and die na> 
don, diere is a need to estaUisfa a common 
^ate curriculum for the public s^iooU, bat 
diat, becrase of economic gec^phic. la- 
ical, pcditkal. and social diven^, diere is a 
need for the devgtopmatt <rf edocaiional 
prc^rams at the local level, with the guidarxe 
^ ^^ynpftfnf and CTperigiHid fdn c at ffl rf and 
citizens. Therefore, it is tbe intess of die Legis- 
latnre to broad minimiim aandards and 
guidelines for educatioQal programs, and to en- 
courage local districts to develop programs thai 
will b^ fit die ne^ and intereiKs die 
pupils, pursnam to stated philosophy, goals, 
and objective. 

SIOSO. [Etifitrcemeni qf Courses of Study and 
Use ofTexibooks] The governing board of 
every school distrtet shall enforce in its schools 
die courres of study and the use of lexdxioks 
and other instrut^onal materials prescribed and 
adopted by the proper auUiority. 

51500. [Prohibited instruction or Activity] No 
teacher shall give instructioo nor shall a school 
district sponsor any activity which refl^rts 
adversely upon persons because of dieir race, 
sex, c(to, creed, haitdiciq), national oigin, 
ancestry. 
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SlSOl. [ProhiNted Means f^InsmteiUm] No 
textbook or other instruciiooal materials shall 
be adopted by the state board or |yy any 
goveniiiig boaid for use in the puM^ schools 
which contains any matter le&ctiiig ad- 
versely upon persoiB because their race, 
sex, cdor. creed, handioip, nattooal origin, or 
ancestry. 

S IS 10. [PnMbU^ Study efSMi^)lemiual 
MatffitUs] Bteepl as to textbooks q^iroved 
by the stale board or a caanty board of edu- 
cation, no balletin, drcular, or publication 
may be used as the bass <tf or reciia- 
ti(»i or to supplement the regular school 
studies if the mUerial ccwitainrd in the 
bulletm, circular, or piUilk»tioo has been 
disapproved by the govnning board (tf Uie 
school di^rtot in whidi the scbofA is situated. 

SI 330. [ProfubiiUm andDefinitkm (of 
Commmim)] No teacher giving in^n^tm 
in any schoc^ or CO any property beloi^ing 
to any agencies included in the jNiblic sdKX)! 
system, shall advocate or teach communism 
with the iment to in(k)ctrinate or to inculcate 
in the mind (tf ffiiy puiHl a pfeferen^ fn' 
communism. 

In iHt^i»ting the advocacy or teaching of 
ccsnmunism with the intent of indoctrinating 
or iiKulcating a {ff derraice in tbe miiKi of any 

for siKfa doonne, the Legblatuie does 
mx intend to {xevent t!» tcKhing <^ the faos 
ab(Mit conanunian. Ratl^, the Legislature 
intends to prevent tlte advocacy of, v incul- 
cation and indo^rinatioa imo, cwnmtmism as 
is hereinafter denned, for the [xnpose (tf 
undermining patriotism for. and the belief in. 
the government of the United Stales and of 
this state. 

FtK {Mirpos» of this srctio), oomnunism is a 
political theoiry ttat the i»esently exiting 
fc»m of government of the United States or of 
this state should be chained, by force, 
vic^ence, or otlxr uwonstinittODal meam, to a 
totalitarian dictatorship which is based on the 
principles of communifon as «ipoumled by 
Marx, Lenin, aiKl Stalin. 

52720. [DaUy Performance of Patriotic 
Exercises in Public Schools] In every jMJblic 
elementaiy scIkwI etxh day during the school 
year at tte b^inning of tlte fir^ regularly 
scheduled class or activity period at which the 
ma^ty of the pupils of the sdiool nnmally 
begin the sdioolday, there shall be coKh^ted 
an»opriate patriotic exeiciKS. The giving of 
the Pledge ctf Allegiance to the Flag of ibe 
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United States <^ Ammca shall satisfy tte re- 
quirementt <rf this settioo. 

In every pol^ secondary school there shall be 
conducted daily ^ipropriate patrkJt^ exercises. 
The gi vh]« of dte Pled^ <tf Allegiaice to the 
Flag of dw United Sates of Amelia shaU 
satisfy such requiremeza. Such patriotic exer- 
cises for secondary schoob dwll be conducted 
in fKTi^nf* with dtereguhttiau which shall 
beadoptedby the gTveming board of the 
district mainiaimng the secondaiy school. 

60044. [Prohibited Instructional Materials] No 
instmctional materials shall be adopted by any 
^nvnii!^ boaid for use in Uk sdxxds which, 
in its determination, contain: 

(a) Any mioter reflecting Mhfcrsdy upon 
persons because of their race, color, creed, 
national origin, ance^, s», handtuip, c»- 
occupati(HL 

(b) Any sectanm or daiominMional doctrine 
(H'prqpagaixia coitrary to law. 

606SO. [Personal Beli^] No test, qu^on- 
naire, survey, or examination COTitaining any 
questicms about the pupil's pernmal beliefs or 
practt^ in sex, family life, morality, aiKl reli- 
gi£«U or ai9 questioiB about 1^ (Hu^Nits' 
guardians* beliefs and practices in sex, family 
life, morality, and religion, shall be admini- 
stered to any pupil in kindergarten or grade 
one through grade twdve, hidusve, unl^ tlK 
pareitt «' guardian (tf the pu^l is nMifled in 
writing that sudi test, quntioonaire, survey, or 
examinatiijc is to be adminiaered and tlte 
p»a^ or guaidiai <tf the pai^ gives written 
permis^Afor the pupil to takesiKh test, ques- 
ti(xuiaire, survey, or examinatitm. 



LAWS RELEVANT TO STUDENTS 



The Education Code prescribes niles for 
studoit conduct as follows: 

44807. [Duly Concerning Conduct of Pupils] 
Evoy teacher in the pahXvz sclwols diall hold 
pupils to a ^ct account for their ccmduct on 
the way to a«S from school, m tte play- 
grounds, or durii^ recess. A teachtf, vice 
ivindpal, princqnl. or any oth» ctftiikat^ 
empkiyee d* a 8^0(d di^rict, shaU ncx be 
subject to oiminal prosecutioo or ^iminal 
penalties for the exercise, during the pufmn- 
ance of his or her duttes, of the »nte d^ee of 
I^sical cofurol over a fxipil that a par&u 
would be legally pHivilegcd to exercise but 



''Every teacher in the piMcsdioohsiwilhtAdj^^ 

on the way to and from school, on the pUn/gruunds, or during recess.' 



which in no event shall exceed the amount of 
ph^ical oxttnd icttonddy necessKy to 
maiDtain onia, ixolBGt propoty, or pv^^ 
the health and ufety cfpapOt. or to Biaimiin 
{TOper and apixoiiriaieoandilioDs cnid^ 
to leaming. The provi^oni cf tills fection ire 
in addhtoo to and do HOC mpasede the provi- 
sioDs of Sectioo 49000. 

48900. [Grounds for Suspavion or Expul- 
sion; Legisk^m liuau] A piqiil shall not be 
suqjended from sdiool or W CT wumd ed for 
expulsion unless the superintendeat or the 
principal of the xhocA in which the pupil is 
enrolled detennines that the pupil has: 

(a) Cau^ atten^)€ed U) cause, or threatened 
to cause physical injury to another 
penoo. 

(b) I^»sased,so!d, or otherwise furnished 
any fireann, knife, explosive, or other 
dangerous object unless, in the case of 
po^ession of any object d this type, the 
pupil had obtained «nritten pennission to 
possess the item from a certificated 
school employee, which is concurred in 
by the principal or the designee of the 
prindpnil. 

(c) Unlawfully possessed, iged, sold, or 
otherwise furnished, or been under the 
influence (rf, any controlkd substance 
list«i in Oiapter 2 (commeocing widi 
Section 1 1053) of Division 10 the 
Heabh andS<^fety Code, an alcd»lic 
beverage, or an intoxicant of any idnd. 

(d) Unlawfully offered, arranged, or negoti- 
ated to sell any controlted substance 
listed in Chapier 2 (commencing with 
Section 11053) of Division 10 of the 
Health and Strfety Code, an alcoholic 
beverage, or an intoxicant (rf any Idnd, 
and thai either sold, delivered, or other- 
wise furnished to any person another 
liquid, substance, or material and repre- 
sented the liquid, substance, or material 
as a controlled substance, sloAolic 
beverage, or intoxicant 

(e) Committed or attempt to commit 
roNjcry or extortion. 

(0 Caused or attempted to cause damage to 
school property or private property. 
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(g) Stcden or attempted to steal school prop- 
erty or private property. 

(b) RoMCMod Of uod tobuccOf or wssy prod* 
licti oontjUiungtDbicooof woo&nt 
prodoctSt fawhKfiBt, butnotUmited to, 
ci^Ddtcs* ^SUB* nyi^tisTB d^ffs* clove 
fjg m t mft t, nnoiocksa tobacco. p* ffff , diew 
padc^ (Bid iMd. However, this section 
does not proliaiit nae or posttsskn by a 
pu{»l<tf his or her own prescription 
prodicts. 

(i) CooBiitled n fftff fffnp act or engaged in 
batNtual prad^niQr or vn^arity. 

(j) ffadontowfiilpoaaeMBonof.ornnlawfiilly 
(tffoni, suBged, or negMiited 10 sdl any 
Aug iM wyhei Mlia, as defined in Scctkw 
1 1014^ dlUHeaUh andSafety Code. 

Oc) Disropiedschot^acsivitiM or otherwise 
wUUsUy defkd die valid authority (tf 
supeiviMn* teadien. administrators, 
school offkrials, or other schoc^ personnel 
engage in the performance ol* their du- 
ties. 

0) Knowing received stolen school prop- 
nty or private property. 

No po{Hi sbaO be suspended or expelled for 
(tf the ac^ emmKnOed unteas that act is 
rehued to Kfaotd activity or KtMX^ attendance 
occoning within a school inider the juiisdic- 

^ fhff iffipwT« tfff Ml fn t Cff princiip*! or 
occsffiflg within any oAer scbo(d di^rict A 
pupil be suspended or etpelted for acts 
which are enumerated in this section and 
rdatnl to sdwcri activity or ^tendance iKiiich 
ocoff at any time* including, twtiKX limited to, 
any of the fcritowing: 

(1) White on school grmmds. 

(2) Wliile^^ingtooramhigfircxnsclKxd. 

(3) During the lundi period whether (m or off 
the campus. 

(4) Daring, or while going to or coining 
from, a sdKX^^xssored at^vity. 

It is the mtentttf'the L^lature that alterna- 
tives to sa^)ensioia or expulsion be imposed 
agaaift any pupil who is truant, tardy, ch- oth- 
erwise absent firom 8cho(d activiti^ 

48900.5. [Suspertsion; Umiuaion on Imposi- 
tion; Exertion] Suspension shall be imposed 
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oldy \^iea oditf n^ttis <tf oxT^oo fail to 
bimg ^XMU praper oonbcL itowBver, a 
pq}il, incloding an indivkfaud with excep- 
iknal needs, as defined in Sectioo ^026, 
may be s&^ieiided formy of die re»»s eau- 
moaled in Sedioo 48900 upon a fim dSease, 
if die prindpal or siqwfisiead^ sdiocUs 
detennkm ditt die pupil viditted sd)divisuxi 
(a), (b), (cX (d), or (e) (tf Secdoo 48900 or 
dttt die pair's present caam a <faBiger to 
persoos or property or tfarea£ens lo disrupt the 
inatr^knal pfoceas. 

48901. [Stm^sing or Use afTobiuxo or 
Tobacco or Nicotine Products FrohilMted; 
Steps to Discourage Smoking] 

(a) fto sdwol dudl pennit die smoidng or 
use of tobacco, or my produci ronfaining 
tobi»«> or n^tine pnxtects, by pupils of 
die stIxxA while tbe pu^ are on 
OHnpos, or mtoidtng sdiool- 
spoiuored activities or vdiile unda the 
siqiovi^on and con&td of sdKxri district 
enq^oyees. 

(b) The Rivalling bc^rddTiuiysctKxd 
d^rict maintaining a bi^ sdiool diall 
take all st^ it deems pr«^^ to dis- 
courage hi^h school studenis fran 
smoldfl^ 

48902. {Nm^atum t^Law Erfi^cement 
Authorities IfStudem Vioieaes AssauU 
Controlled Sidatance Provision: Civil or 
Crimmai ImnsuUty] 

(a) The principal a schod or die 
principal's designee shall, piiox to d» 
suspension or expulsicm of any pupil, 
notify die ai^prt^viate law eztfcHoement 
authorities of die county or city in which 
die schocd is i^tuaied, <rf ai^ uts dK 
student which may violate Section 245 of 
thtP&ialCode. 

(b) Tbe princqial of a sctKxd ra- d^ 
principal's desigiKe may, priOT to 
suspension or expulsion of any pupil, 
n^y die qjpfopriase law oifcNY^ment 
audurity of iix caanty cr the sclxiol 
district in whi^ tbe school is situated of 
any ms of die ^udents which may 
vidate subdivisim (c) or (d) of Section 
48900 of die £(iuca{{an Code. 

(c) Nc^disUBuling subdivisicHi (b), die 
principal of a school or die {^i»:ipal*s 
designee shall ntxify die ai^iroiniate law 
oifcxiKnient audiorities of dieccmty or 
city in which the schocH is located of any 
acts of a stutou that may involve die 



poasesskm or sale of narcoti(s or of a 
oomnHled sttbttance or a vicdatioQ of 
SeciK» 626.9 or 626.10 of die 
Code, 

(d) Apiiac^,thepr&ic^'sdetigQee,or 
any other person iqwning a known or 
suqjected an descrflied in fiibdivi^n (a) 
or 0>) is civilly or crimiBany liaUe as 
a r»aU <^ any vqxxt nuhorized by this 
article unfess it can be proven that a false 
r moft was made and duu die person 

ew die iqxxt was falM or die report 
was made with reckless disr^ard for the 
truth or fal^ty of the rqxxt 

48905. [/^^ or 0<Bis^ 10 P«rs0n <^ 
Pn^)erty cfSduoi District Etnployee; WiUfiil 
Miscondua of Pupil; Request fi^ Legal 
itcffitm ^ Sctoo/ i^siricf] An elI^]ioyee ctf a 
schod di^ct whose pemn or pn^mty is m- 
jured or damaged by the wilUid nu^cnchKt 
(tf a iMpil «^ tttOMte Khod in such district, 
when die en^loyee or die anployec's 
property is (1) located oo property owned by 
die di^ct; (2) bdng trai^port^ to <v fron 
an a^ivity ^x»s(»«d by die distr^ or a 
schod wiihhi die d^rict; (3)pres^ at m 
activity sponsored by such di^rict or sdiool; 
(H^ (4) (Xherwise injmoed or danu^ed in 
roali^oo f<^ 1^ lawfully undeiudcen die 
oiqdcyyee in ex^itk» (tf die eni{toyee's 
duties, may request the Kho(^ district to 
pursue legil acticm agaimt the pupil ^ifbo 
caused die injuiy a dunage, (x die pipil's 
parent or guardian pursuant to Secticm 48904. 

48907. IStut^ Exercise of Free Expression) 
Students of die public schools shall have the 
ri^ to exeiose freedom speedi and ctf die 
press including, but not limited to, die use of 
bull^ boards, the distribute primed 
materials or pedtiOQS, die wearing of buttms. 
badges, aniodief i^gniff, ami tte ri^ of 
expression m official pubiw'Oi^ tvhed^tv 
fKH such {Mblic^ois or (Mher mums of ex- 
{sessicm are supported fmancially by the 
school or by use of school facilities, except 
diat expre^if^ shall be i^diibited which is 
obscene, libelous, or slanderous. Also prohib- 
ited ^lall be matuial which iiKiles stu- 
(knts m to create a dear and present danga 
(tf the COTun^itHi uidawfid at^ cm school 
pemises or the violation of lawfiU scIkioI 
regulad(»s, at d» substantial diauptim of 
die ofderly operelion of die sclKiol. 

48908. [Duties of Pupils] All pupils shall 
comply with die regulatimis, {Husue de 
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required axme study, amd submit Vo the 
ftntfwrily of tiio iBsdicR of flic schw^ffj 

48909. [Nareoties or Other HatUiciHogenic 
Z^i^] ^Miea a p^UicD is requ^ed in 
juveklecoimoraoompUimfiledtnaiiy 
court tlk^tng tint » mlaof of conipulsory 
ffrt*ftf^ ttffittfit ft!^ wflccf iwyppfPilCOTpgBtly 
emoQeii in a pnfaUc idiOGi In a gnde to aad 
inrhwtinf grade 12isapeiioof»ifli,ieIUBg, 
Of powattngPBooitoof oftghritedtiO' 
gtoic dra^p or subiUBiooa* Of bivfaig inbalcd 
Of bceaibod the fomes of, or iirgfftrd toy 
pcAwo cittirifipd M w&di fat Sfrtion 41(i0 of 
ibe Basinas Old hv^Bssitms Code, die 
district atKxney may, widiin 48 honn. 
provide written notice tt> the supenmendem 
(tf the school district of attendmce, notwith- 
standing die praviskns of Section 827 of the 
W^avandln^imUons Code, md to die 
pupil's ptmU or guarditn. 

48910. {Sa^tai^ by Teacher; Reports; 
Coi^erences; Rt^errals] 



stme time as die cla» from wtdch the pupil 
wttSB^Koded. 
(c) Amdio'msyalsoitferapiii^.fof my of 
die acts emmienitBdta Section 48900, to 
fte|»inci|)slOf ffaeprtodpal'sdesijtiipefor 
conttdffitionflf aB ii i pf "ff^ "" fronndHKrii 

489U. [Ss^fensiimbyPriiKip^Prineipars 
Designu, or SufiffkuaulM] 

(a) The pMpal of die acbool, die prince's 
designee. Of the siyc finiM i d B ut of sdioois 
msy muT ^^ nf a p^pil fioni die ffpyHTPl fot 
uny of tftff rcatons fffir^rritfd in SftrHwi 
48900. and poisaam to Section 489005, 
for no more than five cooMCutive 
sdwoldiQV. 

(b) Suspenskn by die principal, the principal's 
designee, or the superintendent shall be 
pieceded by an infixsul ffonff iwicft 
conducted by dieprinci|wl Of die princqwl's 
designee or the snperimendem erf schools 
between the pupil and, whenever practi- 
cd^ die teadior or rapervisof Of schocd 
enqiioy^ who referred the pu|Hl to the 
prindpal or die princqMl*s designee Of the 
si i pwinfmd ait^ schoc^. At the oonfer- 
enoe Uie pupil shall be informed of the 
iei»on for die ffisci{dinaiy a^ion and die 
evktoM i^ainstt him Of her md shall be 
given die opportunity to present his or hex 
version and evidoice in his or her defense. 
A principal Of die prindpal's designee or 
die sipaim«idemof schools may niqiend 
a pof^ widxsot affofdkig the pupU an op- 
portunity for a conference onty if die 
pr^IHd Of the pfinc^*8 de^gnee Of the 
superintendent of schoc^ determine that 
in emergency situation exists. "Emer gexK:y 
ritaadoQ,** as tmd in tids article, means a 
ritaadoadetamined by die principal, the 
principal's designee, or die superintendent 
to (»iminite a ctear and pnesoit danger to 
the lives, saf^, or health of pupils or 
scbocd personneL If a pupil is suspended 
widiout a conference prior to raspension, 
both die parent and die pupil shall be 
notified of die pupil's rigM to a conference, 
and the iw{nl's rigitt to r^nm to school for 
the {wpisse erf a onference. The amfa-' 
en« shall be iMid widiin two sdioc^ys, 
tntess die i»pil waives diis rigM or is 
^ hj^ically unidite to attend for ai^ ivascMi, 
mcluding, but not limitMl to, incaiceradon 
Of lKS{»t^ization. The confermce shall 
dim beheld m soon as dse pupil is i^si> 
cally able to return to school ftx die coifer- 
ence. 



(a) Ateadierniay so^JOMSanypuplfirom 
the teacher's class, for any of the wets 
enumerated in Section 4S^, for die day 
of die soiyeiaio n and the day foOowii^. 
The teacher shall immediately report the 
sttspensioo to the princ^)al of the school 
and send the pujnl to the principal or the 
principal's designee for appropriate 
sction.If that action requires the contin- 
ued presence of die puj^l at die Kbool 
site, die pupil Shan be imder appropriate 
supervision, as defined in pc^ies and 
related regulations adopted by the gov- 
erning board of die scho(d district As 
soon as po»ible, die teacher dull ask the 
parent or guardim of the pupil to Intend a 
parent-teacher conference regarding die 
sospenson. WbeneiwpnKdcaUe, a 
school counselor or a school psychologist 
shall attend the conference. A school sd- 
ministrator shall attend die conference if 
die teacher or the parent or guardian so 
requ^ts. The pupil shall not be returned 
to die class from \^ch he or she was 
suspended, during the period of die 
suspension, widiout the concurrence of 
die teacher of die cU^ njod the principal. 

(b) A pupil su^iended from a cl^ shall not 
be placed in another regular class during 
die period of suspension. However, if the 
pupil is assigned to more than one class 
per day, diis subdivision shall apply only 
to other regular classes scheduled at die 
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(d) At tbe time of su^pc^iSKXi, a school 
^BOfkoyec shall stake a teasondde cffcxt 
to cattail die pq8l s ptitat cr goardian 
in peiwn or by tel^hoae. Whenever a 
piqHl is suspended from Kfaod, tbe 
parott or ^ufdifii he netted in 
writing (rf the sitspcnston. 

(e) Ascboolea^doyeesballiepontfae 
mpcnsionof thepopiUindnding the 
cause dieref or, to die gDvermng board of 
tbe school district or to the difirict wper- 
ti tff i M l M tf in a cc or da nce with tbe resula- 
tk»s of die governing bond. 

(0 Tbepaieiuorgttan&mof mypiiiHlsbaU 
respond withoiu delay to any r»|ue$t 
fiom Khod offidals to attend a Gonfer- 
oice r^ardii^ his or her dtild's behav- 
ior. 

No penalties may be intend on a i»pil 
for failore (tf the pupil's {went or 
guardian to tftend a conference with 
school <tfficiais. Reinaatement of tbe 
suspended popil shall not be contingent 
upoia attendance by the pupil's ;»rent or 
guardian at such conference. 

(g^ In a case «iieie expulsion from ai^ 
sdwd or n^ienskn for die balance of 
the se mest er from oontimiaionsdiool is 
being processed by die goveming board, 
the school district soperintendent or other 
person designaled by the aiperintfaidem 
in writing may extend die ai^)ensi(m 
until ^idi time as die governing board 
has r^tdesred a decisioo in die action. 
However, an extension ouiy be granted 
only if the superintendent or tbe 
superintendent's de^gnee lu» deter- 
mbied, f(^Iowii% a meeth^ in^x^iKh dM 
pufti and die pu|^*s i»raa or guardiwi 
are invited to paiticip^ diat die pr^ 
race of die piqMl at die sdiool in an al- 
ternative school placement would cause a 
danger to persons or propeity or a dueat 
of diaupting die instmctional process. If 
die pupil or die pupil's parent or guard- 
ian has requested a meedi^ to challenge 
the original so^iension pursuant to 
Section 48914, die purpcse of die 
meeting shall be to decide upon die ex- 
tension of the st^ieiKhm ordn under diis 
section and may be hdd in conjunction 
widi the inidal nteeting on die mails of 
tbe suspension. 

(h) For die purpose of diis section, a 

"principal's designee" is any one or more 
administrators at die sdKXri site qiecifi- 



" Any grotqf^eh^nis may organize a 
student iKKfyessocmtwnwi^in the ptMk 
sdtoofe wi0i titeapprmdmd subject to the 

cmtrdrnidregi^twn of ^governing 
hoard of the sdwAii^rict." 



cally (Vatignatrd by die principal, in 
writing, fo ira^ wifli (fi^ldinsy 
proopduffMj 

In die event that diere is not an admhiis- 
tnttor in wkfiiion to the princ^pd at die 
sdxxd site, a certkkated pemn at die 
school site may be specifically designated 
by die princifal, in wittfl^ as a 'tx^- 
pal's derignee,** tt> as^ w^ dSsc^- 
naiy pnx»(bnes. Tteprindpai may 
d(»igiitte only one such penon at a time 
as die prbKi|Ml*s primary dedgnee for 
the Kiud year. 

An additional person meeting die require- 
ments of this subdivisioii may be desig- 
nated die princt{»l, in writing, to act 
for tbe purposes of this article when bodi 
die prindinl »id die principal's primvy 
designee are absent from die school site. 
The name of die person, and tbe names of 
any person or perecms designated as 
"principal's designee," shall be on file in 
die principal's f^ice. 

48930. [Purpox emd PrivUeges of Student 
Body OrganiuuUm] Aay gm^dmdem 
nuQT organize a student bO(fy association 
widiin tbe public schools with the approval 
and s«b^ 10 die cootnd and regul^kn of 
tbe governing board of the school district. 
Any sudi orgaiization sbaO have as its 
I»rp(^ the «»diu:t of activititt on behalf of 
the students appirved by the school authori- 
ties ami not in conflict with the andiority vad 
reqxmsibility of die putdic schocd officials. 
Ax^ student body orpnization may be 
granted die use of sc\xx3\ prenuses and 
pn^ierties widKHit charge subject to such 
r^nlations as may be estaUished by dte 
^vnning board of die ^bocd district 

49000. [LegisUaive Finding and Declaration 
(Regarding Corporal Punishment)] The 
Legislature finds and declares that die 
imHecti(Hi again^ coporal ponislunent, 
which extends to other citizens in odier walks 
of life, should include children while they are 
under die control of the public schools. Oiil- 
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drcn of schoc^ are u the most vuinertide 
and iniiitiii BOBable period of diek lh«s ^ 
is wholly ix^aiooaMe that the safeguards to the 
int^niy ID J ttnaiQf ctf tfa^ boito shoukl 
be, at dib '.Oder ige, at least eqoal to ifatt 
affoided to odiK cithseos. 

49001. [Prohibition of Corporal Punishmem 
ofhqnls] 

(a) FordieptBp08es(tftbUsectioa''coipond 
pOTtahmfnT means the wiHiiil inflictiao 
(tf , or wUUiBUy caos^ die in^Uctkxi of , 
phytical pain on a pg^ An amoast of 
ffwpp that to rfttwniiMft and npftwaiy for 
a penon Cfloplt^'ad by Of cngi^ied is a 
puMic school to ncH a disturbance 
tbreaiefdQg pi^rsicd ifltitBy B> pusoos or 
daau^ ID piopeity, for pmpoies (tf 8^- 
defeaae, or to Obtaiii possession of weap- 
ons or other dangerous objects within the 
coittRd of the pi^ b not and shall not 
bewnstraedtobecoiponJpnnWiniffnf 
wUbbi the meraing Mid iitfrat <^ tUs 
section. Physical pain or dis:omfort 
caused by athktk; competitioa or other 
such recreaiiooal activity, >^untarily 
engaged hi by the po{Hl, is not and shaU 
not be Gon^nied to be corporal punish- 
ment wid^ die mining and faitau of 
tliisswtkn. 

(b) Nbpemnenqrfoyedbyorengagedina 
publ^ school shall infUct, or cause to be 
inflicted, corporal punishment upm a 
pui^ Emy le^ittion, l^law, lute, (x^- 
nance* or oditf act or asdmrity pennitthig 
or autborizing die infUcdon of corporal 
puniriuncatt upon a piqtf attending a 
publte ^lool is vc^ aid unndiDrceaUe. 



EDUCATIONALROLE 
ANDRESPONSIBIUTIES 

OF THE School 



Proimtion of Knowledge 
of Constitutioiial Government 

Chameurisiics ofeonstUtUional demoe- 
racy. By die use of a written constitution 
and the separation of poweis, a constitution- 
al democracy jaovides for the responsible 
use of powar. This type of government 
assumes that the law can change to meet the 
needs of achanging society but that die 



basic stnictuie tmd processes of government, 
tesi^ by time, ^louki be chai^ cmly after 
caiefial scnitiny. Oumge ^tmld occur tsily 
to enhance, notre^o, tl» finKiamental 
puipose of ficedom fdr all dtizcQs under the 
law. Becaose this system of govemmoit is 
osnplex, the careful stiKiy (tf its processes 
ratter dian its fimn al(»» is essential for an 
accurate undostaiirfing (rfte wtgtfa. 

Constttutlooal govemmem rdi^ for its 
suosess on d^ [^nki^iatkHi of a laige 
nimd)er of qiHgjiiei^ and mamre citizens, 
responsible polity teadersfaip, a respon- 
silde opposition, ami ofta processes diat 
allow groups and individuals to exercise 
tT Tirinfloenoeaad to ^atetteir views 
fieely. SiKh a government is bodi limited 
and open. U is responsive to diange but rests 
on stable social aiul political fbmsdations. 
Cmistiniticmal government encourages and 
duives on individual ami group diversity, at 
the same time requiring self-r^iaint and 
adherence to die proc^^s that allow 
diversity to thrive. 

The jnocess of problem solving and 
deciskm making in a ctmstitutitmal democ- 
racy di£fers fiom tte process followed in to- 
talitarian systems of ^vemment bi^eml of 
die dioatiCHi of policy by a single authority 
or a self-chosen group of supoiors. which is 
the {»»:ti(% of total&arian regin^ con^tu- 
tionk den[K)aacy requires popular consent 
in elections and decisions by a variety of 
pers<His in various brandies and at various 
levels of govemn^nL 

In a ctm^ttiKional d^ocr^ great value 
is placed on equal rights and fair procedures. 
Students shouM underhand die processes, 
tlw principles of freedom and diversity, and 
die complexity diat are hallmarics of consti- 
tutional govemn»nt Students should 
specially undoi^and diat, as in any other 
political sy^em, constitutional government 
never attains its ideals perfectly. Due pro- 
cess of law, fr^om of speech, protection of 
propeity rights, aiul rational consent by 
op^-minded voters in fiee etections are 
only approximated. The success of die con- 
stitutional system can be gau^ only by 
estimating carefully whedro' the system is 
moving away from or toward tte realization 
of its ideals. 
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<femocf«y,Eteiients iuipoiUiitt toiiie 
vitafity of aconstitiitioiial (toociacy are the 
following: 

• Rule eflaw (U^. Consrinitiwi). The rote 
of law is a means of sett&ig di^mtes 
between go\'enunent and ckizen SBid 
amcng c^izens wUhout resmt to violence. 
It substitutes peacefixl, predi^atHe, mud 
stalrfe means for unpredictabie, poten- 
tially disruptive aitemttives foi enfordng 
rotes and ad^idicat^ difiteences; tfam is, 
the use of art»trary and self-det»mmed 
force. The rate of law is expressed in the 
Constitution, statutes, and the decisions of 
an indq»ident judidaiy. 

The rote of law makes certain that crnisis- 
tent procedures are fbltewed in »)ctety*s 
quest for just soluticHis to di^nites, con- 
flicting claims, and oitocement of the 
rules of a denu)cratic system of govern- 
ment. That wrongs will be pum^l^ 
lawfully is assumed. Wh^ is also as- 
sumed is that the aiqiliaaism of the law 
will be obeyed white the to se^ to 
change the law remains undiminished. 

• Due process of taw (U,S. Constilution, 
amendmmts IV. V, VI, aid XIV). Due 
process of law is the open and consistent 
^plication of procedures guarmteeing 
that perscms will be treated fai^ whoi 
cfm&mited by persr/ns k authority. Due 
process prohibits harassment or physical 
abuse by those ir« Kithoi^, and it re- 
quires restraint those who administer 
the law. 

People have the right to be informed ex- 
plicitly of the charges mmte against them 
and to be given notice and a fair tearing. 
Evidrao; must be gadier^ by lawful 
means rjid must be sifiGciently persuasive 
to est^JDlish guilt. Accusers must be 
present to support the charges against the 
acciised, who together with counsel has 
by right tte opportunity to cross-examine 
the accusers and to respond to the 
charges. Feopte cannot be compelled to 
be witnesses against themselves; their 
statements must be examined for signs of 
coercion. 
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(%ioe a jury of follow citizens or a jiKige 
has detomiiMd a person's innocou^ that 
pei^m cannot be subjected to acootinu- 
ing series of trials. If there is a reasonable 
doubt about a pasofi*s guilt, m' ste 
Dttist go fiee. Due iBoci^ is rooted in a 
respect for the fimdamrmal dignfey of 
eadi oeiRron std the realizatioa diat 
reflect for the law is asured cmly when it 
is adminiaered fidriy. 

• Rti^remfiuuionandamssmcfthegqiy- 
erned (U JS. Constitution, aiticles I and 11; 
ffliraidmenis I, XIV, XV, XIX. aid 
XXVI). Every citizen has acmisdtutitmal 
ri^ to paitlcipiie in wd be v^Jr^ented 
in ti^ fonmilatioa ami diange of public 
policies. Voting in electitms is mily rnie 
mode of paticipatimi. Otizens communi- 
cate their views by (a) p^titming the 
government; or (b) exercising influence 
in lawful ways, include asodation with 
poUtteal patties and orgEodxcd groups. 
Government ofBcials have tte duty to 
listra to diverse vtews. 

The ccHisem of the governed does not 
require agreement wiA every policy and 
act of public ofi^ials. In the mo^ funda- 
mental sense, consmt signifies agreement 
on the baste principles md processes of 
government; on the grant of authority, 
through the etecttnal {bomss, f<»' the 
pate's repres^itmives to govon; and on 
the protection of the right of those who 
dis^^ree to attempt to change policy by 
con^ituticNial n^ans. 

• Freedom of expression (U.S. Constitu- 
tion, amendments I and XIV). The right 
to express one's vtews, whether political, 
^hical, artistic, or other, is a basic consti- 
tutional guarantee. Also baste is the right 
to receive the views expressed by others 
and to engage in controversy white re- 
specting the right of others to express 
tl.sir vtews. 

limitations on fr^om of expr^on are 
m;ogniz«i in all £r» societies. iHit the 
reasons for limitation must be compel- 
ling. Permissibte limitations exist on the 
tin^ place, and manna of expn^on and 
communication (as found, for exampte. in 
cases dealing with libel, slander, obscen- 



ity, and fraud). Umitatiim is also required 
when a purpose ex^ to ii^iie to viotei«3e 
or otbM' iBilawful activity. 

Tire ben^ts of fiee cxpressiofl accnie to 
each persoo who is coaHBunicaiiiig his or 
her views to ofiiers, to those who tistoi, 
and to govenmiem itself . Individuals who 
spe^ in the puUic foram are exerei^g a 
vahied personal right, the ri^ to project 
their voices to others in admooilloa, pndse, 
^precittkMi, or dismsovaL Hhmb wiu) 
lisren may learn as ifa^ do so; fiid those m 
goveminent benefit because debate, 
CTiticten, and thff diaHfg^ of ideas nwy 
ferret out inefficiesicy sid dishonesty and 
encooiBge re^NX»iveoess to pid^ wbhes. 

• Freedom (^conscience (U.S. Qmstitution, 
amendments I aid XIV). Hre to hold 
belkfe ci any kind, whether rehgitxis, 
^iKal« or political, is anodrer basic consti- 
tutional Ahhoo^ persons may be 
persuaded convim^ to chan^ their 
beii^ ti^y m&y not be coerced either to 
belkve a ofiTtaindiing or to surrender their 
belief. The const^utiooal guarantee of 
freedom of oxisdentx ensures that cme can 
partidpste in govenm»nt and sxriety by 
making his or her conscitt^ known. 

A person may associate with groups that 
share his or her beliefs or refiise to paitici- 
p^ when r^iKsal is within tte law wh^ 
die actions of the group are cmtFBiy to the 
individual's ccmsciKitiously held beUefis. 
Freedom of conscience is assodated his- 
torically with freedom to adojft om*s own 



"ImpUdi in the idea of equality 
i$ the equal cUdm ofeadt person to the 
rigHtodevehphtsorherpotentMasa 

human being fr^ from arhitray 
distinctions and unfiir dwcrimination. 
Each person has the right io participate 

eqmdfy m g ove r n mni and to be 
trmtted ^ those in auilumiy without 
bias and restridum b&xntseofn^, 
retigion, sex, dhnic origin, 
or nationaltty." 



religious Of ethical belkfs aiKl to practice 
diem free ton ooeickxi. llie oemrality of 
die coftoepc of conscience to human 
dignity acccmnts for its vitalMy as a force 
in the growth of other freedoms. 

• £^ialify(U.S.Consdtmioii«/iiticleV; 
amenchnems I, XIV, X V, aid XIX). 
Inq>lidt in die kiea (tf eqiialhy is d» equal 

daim ^tW^ percnn ta the ririit to rig- 

^(^iilsorhspomtial atamttibeing 
free firem ttttnvy distinct ions sid imfair 
discrimhiation. Each peisoo has die right 
to p an i culate equally in goverament and to 
be tfKSfd by those is aiahtxity whhout 
1^ and restrictkm because of race, 
religion, sex, edmic (nigm, or nationnlity. 
These facuas diouki not be detommative 
in ro^khig d^isions if equal im^ectiim is 
to be adikved. Tire law must be applied 
equally to all peiscms. 

AldKW^ indivuhial di£ferem«s exist diat 
society nma recognize, estimates of a 
person's worth must not be based on 
radial, religious, or edinic grounds. Among 
die rights prorected by law are equal op- 
poTtunitks for employment; the right not 
to be discriminffied aga&ist m housing and 
public accommodaticms; equal protection 
of voting rights; and fair treatment befon; 
die law. 

• Right to propert^f and privaqfi^S, 
Ccmaitmion, amendnrents V, VI, XI, and 
XIV). People have die ri^t to acquire pos- 
sessions of dieir own, inchiding living 
^mce. Tire Om^tudon guoantees that 
pc^sessimis ami domiciles will be free 
from sdzure or invadm by government 
except for lawfid purpc^es. The right to 
acquire property & som^hing more dian 
dre idle accumulation of material goods; it 
implies the s^plkatum of skill and energy 
and c(Hicem for die surrounding environ- 
ment in tire proce^ of acqui^on. The 
rig}it is associated with the benefits of 
having anntnd mtsitM die means for 
fulfilUng oire's ccmstn^ve pmential as a 
human being and for enhaitting one's 
sense of individuality while provkUng for 
die good of odios. Whedrer aided (H* nm 
by die acqui^tion of property, inivacy 
signifies freoiom from unwanred intmsion 
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so dua oppcmunitks «e [Hovkkd for 
thought, individual expiessum, and 
repose. 

Respea for diversity (U.S. Coistitutimi, 
amendments I, XIV, md XIX). Respect 
fOT diversity emails an ^^nccimitm of the 
boiefit to the imitvidual, the ^}veniniem, 
and sod^ 88 a whole where a wkle viBi- 
ety of public and private voices, interests, 
and views are lai^ent Cultural dimsity 
can emich the lives <tf those living in 
grmips sid those sharing ammon views 
by encouraging group identity. Such di- 
versity enikbes the Uves of (Mfaers be- 
cause it can broaden their hoiizims and 
build respect fm variety in a free society. 

Cultural diversity also limits pressures for 
conframity and thedominmice of (me 
group m government. A variety of 
sfHooes of inflifimce ensures that many 
ideas, viewpoints, and intere^ are 
brou^ to bear on the formulation of 
jniblic pdicy. Cultural diversity assumes 
a shared recogniti<m of and respect for the 
underlying processes of constitutional 
government and democratK rules that 
themselves ensure that diversity can 
flouri^ and be expressed. 

Right to oppose (VS. Constitution, 
aiticles I, n, and m; amendments I and 
XIV). The ri^l to oppose is the right to 
express oneself in a lawful manner as an 
individual or as amember of a group. The 
ri^ is reflected in tltt tripattke form of 
the f^aal govemme^ the functions of 
each branch and level of government are 
divided so that power is not unduly 
concentrated. 

The critical role of the opposition in con- 
stitutional govemm«it is to monitor those 
in office, thus encouraging in diem alert- 
ness to diverse views and holding diem 
r^IKHisible for fairness, efficiency, and 
honesty. Those in opposition may law- 
fully seek power in govemm^t and, if 
successful, they may be opposed by those 
whi '^n they succeed. Where organized 
opposition to those in power is forbidden, 
political ahwiutism can emerge, govern- 
mental efficiency suffers, and individual 
views cannot be expressed effiectively. 



The dassroom teadier should work together 
wiA the ^uden^ to provide a democnttk 
envinnittent for lettnting." 



ProvisioQ d D&aomUc School 
EaviroDiiieiit 

Democratic environmeni in the 
ciossnm. The classnxmi teacter should 
work togedier with the studems to provide 
a (temocratic envin»mient fi^ teaming. 
Sugge^ed a|qm>aches indiKie the follow- 
ing: 

• Critical inquiry. The tcachw should en- 
courage critical inquiry and thou^tful 
judgment abcnn the funs, vah^, prin- 
ciptes, and processes of constitutional de- 
mocracy. Students ^ould (tevelop die 
ability to ^tl^, evaiume, inteipn^ 
communicate, and apply knowledge of 
govemmoital pronsses, bodi histOTicai 
and contemporary, that have meaning for 
their lives and the lives of others. They 
should develop their abilities to distin- 
guish critically between truth and the 
appearance of truth in political life. 

While beaming aware that political 
practice may fall short of ideals, students 
shouM (^msdder carefully the ctenocraric 
n«ans whidi thc^ i(teals may more 
neariy become approximated. The formal 
description of government should be 
s^roi^ary to observ^on of and learning 
about poUtical processes and ideals in 
action. Indoctrination, die imposition of a 
partisan or biased viewpoint, is to be 
avoided; criTjective discussion of the 
values of our society in which critical 
inquiry can take place freely is to be en- 
couraged. When appropri^, considera- 
tion of such matters as die pursuit of 
truUi and value in ^Utical life should be 
plac^ in a setting in which die An^rican 
system of government is comparKi with 
the systems of other nations so diat 
students can view the American system 
in a world setting. 

• Free expression. Students should learn 
how free expression benefits the individ- 
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ual citizen mtd sockty. H^y diould also 
leani to perceive tbe damage to imtivuSu- 
als ami soc^ ^ ridicule, peiscBial invec- 
tive, imaiq)eis^ Iffii^uige Bid 
behavior, aid exjaessiais of inejiKiice 
ba^ on vabie diSGena^es, leUgiiHi, race, 
or natioaaUty. Freedom of ex]»ession is 
not freedom to disnipt; it is the li^t to 
develop and comnsinicate ideas and 
beliefs widi vigor; ctHimiitisei^ md an 
open mind. But aitentton must always be 
paid to die peiaiadveQess of one's 
aigiunents. 

Just as a cfaairpeim itt a me^g, the 
teacher should direct the flow of debate 
and discussion and maintain and clarify 
Tuks of order, but f» or she ^ouki not 
suppress students* views or impede the 
eff(Hts of students to learn to express their 
vicws. To leam democratic laooBsses and 
to devekq) personal gtowdi, stiM^ts 
shtHiM be encouraged to express diem- 
selves freely in die clasaoom. 

Develc^mem of die al^lity to communi- 
cate effectively is pan of learning. In 
accord with democr^c values, each stu- 
dent should respect die tights of others 
when he she expresses views and 
^ould recognize die right of others to 
express dieir \itv/s. 

• Fair appticaiion of rules, F^xness in \he 
application of rules is the beginning of 
respect for die law. Students shou^ 
understand the reasons for die existence 
of rules; thm is, rules exist to pnnect the 
students* own ri^ts and the ti^its of 
others and to promote learning. Students 
should leam to appreciate man fuUy the 
need for fair rules in society at laige. 

When appropriate, students should par- 
ticipate in making cla^room rules as an 
exercise in fiee government. The rules 
govoning bdiavior in the cla^oom 
shouki be stated cleariy by the teacher. 
The rules should be applied cmisistently, 
predictably, and fairly. The reasonable- 
ness of die rules and the democratic 
means of changing and adjusting them 
shouki be discussed openly. When diere 
is an infraction of ande, those in charge 
should be certain that die infraction took 



place, diat the fiudem involved is at fault, 
and diua ail aspects of the situation, includ- 
ing modve, are taken into account 

students shouki discuss propeity sod 
privacy as diey lelne to humm dign&y 
and individuality. Students shouki stiKiy 
die pefsonal and const&utkmal implka- 
dons of fipBeckNn from unwarnoited in&u- 
sionoodieirr^andtfaeri^of ottesto 
own pTopaty and to enjoy r^ost without 
interference. They dHMld become aware 
of die various ways (rf acquiring jav^ieity 
h(»estly Old using it respoosit^. They 
should also be aware that the develqHnent 
of penonal skiU and die re^wnsit^ use of 
(sie's energy is in itself a possessitm es- 
soitial to self-eseem aiKl amsuiKXive par- 
tidpatitMi in society. The destiuction of 
poscmai publk jat^ioty 1^, f(ff ex- 
ampte, ti^ft and vandalism d^dd be 
prKoited in relmicm to perscmal and public 
ccmsequei^es; that is, peisml ecommdc 
k^ waste, aiul tte serious undermining of 
penKBial ami community seoirity and 
well-being. 

• Participation. Participation is present in 
students' (teUberstitms oa lules and values, 
in their expressions of ideas aiKl views, 
and in die ^ of learning itself. When 
profi^fmal^Mlgnient ctoes not indicate 
otherwise, snslems should be encouraged 
to paiticipme in the selectitm of learning 
activities aiKi the introduction of materials 
ami pro.^cts. In this way they are given a 
meaiingful part in fomwlating class 
policy. The rationale for die policies 
adopted should be made clear to die stu- 
dents. 

Democmtie environment throughout the 
schoi^ Suggested approaches to provkling a 
democrat^ environment throu^out the 
school include the following: 

• Schcol environment. Provided that the ulti- 
mate responsibility of the sdiool district 
governing board the ^ool adminis- 
trators for die conduct of school affairs is 
recognized, die structures and activiti^ of 
the schools should mcoiporate constihi- 
tional principles and democratu; processes. 
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Tk. ^^kT^^ ^ amsktentfy and equitably. 

^ the rationale for titeruka is ufidmtaod.' 
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AU sdiool peiscMnel, just cl^sroom 
tea^s, shouU cuUvtte &ir and qwi 
{Hoocdures aid denmatic learning. 
Their own aotoides and bdiavicff. en^. 
diy with students, ftirstandaids of evalu- 
^tm, and cahn and jud^ous adn^nistra- 
tion of disc^lbe may be more eloquent 
tess(»is in (temocTttk: liv&ig than siy 
number of oral <»- writtfii exerises can 
provMe. Cwre^KHKlin^, the audcm has 
a lesponsitdlity to make a ccmscienticHis 
effim to undeistand the obUgati<»s of 
school personi»L 

• Fair and open t^orcememcf rules. 
School niles should be clearly and 
applied consistouly aid equitably. TTie 
niles should be disseminated carefully, 

and eveiy e£fon ^ouM be m^ to Qisure 
diat the noionale ftn* the rates is untter- 
stood. If a n-le is lae»:toi, evidence of 
the infracticm Should be gathered care> 
fuUy. Allowance should, howevo-, be 

for ema^s in peicqHiOT by the (me 
who observed the behavior in question. 

Accused pupils should be given mak» 
aid be inftmned of any chaiges ^a&ist 
them. Tlwy should be allowed to respond 
and present their own evidence. Students 
should not be hoassed. If mictions are 
^tmhcommg, school persmmel ^ould 
avoid bias or ti» ^ipearance of bias. 
Sanctitms should be applied equally in 
like situaticms, and they should be appro- 
priate to the o£fense. Equally, students 

should undemaml that they are respon- 
sible for tteir conduct and that they 
should n« interfere wifli die pcreon, 
property, or educational rights of mhere. 
Representation and participation. Sta- 

<teits dKmld be given the ri^ to elect a 
representative student govcmra«it and to 
have access to school aithorities by other 
lawful means, aich as peiiti(Hi. Participa- 
tion in school government ^ould increase 
as snidmts move upward through the 



grades. Although student goveimnem, 
Fopeily designed, should be the jnincipal 
nwde of representatioo, various other 
authcsized groups ^mild be encouraged. 
In IK) case. lK>we^, may monbeisfaip be 

rearicted cm gn^mds of TBoe, religicm, or 
natiimality. 

Stutat govanmem shtHiki be designed 
for responsive aiKi diverse re|»esentation. 
Wtoi ^piopriate, sn^ent vqnesottadves 
slKNikl be involved in the consideittiim of 
matters that affect their education and 
their lives in ti» school siting. Stwient 

representatives should be asked to repre- 
soit the vtews of stmtos in meetings 
with wiministratois and teacheis when 

matters do not fill directly within the 
bouiHlarics of {Mofes^mal expertise. 

• Free £^es^9#i. Free ex]nessi(m in the 
school at large omtributes as raudi to 
learning about democratic processes as 
doK classroom activky. Iht canons of 

courtesy and self-restraim expe«ed in the 
classroom should govon exprnsion 

omssle the class«Hm The ri^ of oth- 
ers diould be respected, fflKl disniption of 
school programs ^ould be pndubited. 
Deeply held views should ntK. however, 

be disre^xted or inhil»ted by those in au- 
thority. 

So that the exchange of ideas and the 
exercise of rational posuasicm can be en- 
couraged, settings should be provided 
where matters that are not restricted to 
school affairs can be discussed openly. 

Time and pla» shouW be regulated, and 
the right of all to express thonselves 
should be assured. Rules against Ubel, 
slamler, exjHcssions of racial prejiKiice, 
obscenity, and incitement to unlawful 
«tivity or disiuption of school activities 
should govon. In all instances the ration- 
ale fOTthc rearictions should be made 
clear to the students. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OFSCHCX>L PERSONNEL 



The First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution stales that "Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof 

" In Abington School District V. Schempp, 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice Clark delivered 
the majority opinion. Justices Brennan and 
Goldberg wrote concurring opinions. Ju^ice 
Clark (on opposition or hostility to religion; 
the study of comparative religion and the 
history of religion; and the study of the Bible 
and religion) stated the following: 

. . . Of course ... the state may nm establish a 
"religion of secularism" in the sense of 
alTirmative opting ot showing h(»tility to 
religion, thus "preferring those who believe in 
no religion over those who do believe" 
(Zorach V. Clauson). ... In addition, it might 
well be said that one's «Jucation is not com- 
plete without a study of comparative religion 
or the history of religion and its relationship lo 
the advancement of civilization. It certainly 
may be said that ihe Bible is worthy of study 
for its literary and historic qualities. Nothing 
thai we have said here indicates that such study 
of the Bible or of rcligiwi, when presented 
objectively as part of a secular program of edu- 
cation, may not be effected consistent with the 
First Amendment. 

Justice Brennan (on teaching about the 
Bible; about the differences between reli- 
gious sects; about religion and the social 
sciences; and about religion and the humani- 
ties) wrote as follows: 



The holding of the Court today plainly does 
not fweclose leaching about the Holy 
Scriptures or about the differences between 
religious sects in classes of litcranire or his- 
tory. Incteed, whether or not the Bible is 
mvolved, it would be impossible to leach 
meaningfully many subjects in the social 
sciences or the humariities without some 
mention of religion. To what extent, and at 
what points in the curriculum, religious 
materials stK>uId be cited are matters which 
the courts ought to entrust very largely to the 
cxpcriraiced officials who superintend our 
nati(Mi's public schools. They are experts in 
such matters, and we are not. 

Ju«ice Goldberg (on passive or active 
hostility to religion and religious teachings; 
on legal, politic;?', and personal values; and 
on teaching alKHii religion) stated the 
following: 

It is said, and I agree, that the attitude of the 
slate toward religion must be one of neuual- 
ity. But untutaed (tevmion lo the ccsu:ept of 
neuualiiy can lead lo invocaiiwi or api^oval 
of results which partake not simply of that 
noninterference and noninvolvemeni with the 
religious which the Constitution commands, 
but of a brooding and pervasive devotion to 
the secular and a passive, or even active, 
hostility to the religious. Such results an; not 
only not compelled by the Constinition, but, it 
srems to me, are prohibited by it. 

Neither the stale nor this Court can or should 
igra^e the significance of tte fact that a vast 
portion of our people believe in and worship 
God and that many of our legal, political, and 
personal values derive historically frwn 
religious teachings. Government must 
incviubly take cognizance of the existence of 
religicm and, indeed, under certain circimi- 



stances tile Fim Aniea&ttem miy Kqoire that 
it do sa And it seenm dear 10 me firam the 
oi^iioas bi the preseDt nd paat cam tliat the 
Court w«Udr«cogmze the propriety (rf 
providing inUitaiychapUins tod cf the 

ofrenif religion, as distingaislied frcm 
the teaching {^religion, iB the schools. 

Anicie I, Sectka 4. of the CoQstitiiiitm of 
the ^ of CaUfomiA deals w&fa teat:hing 
about reiigioo in the pai^c schools and 
reads, in pait, as follows: 

The free excfdse and eojoynicnt of religious 
prctfesska and wonl^ widioiit discrimhia- 
tioo Of prefoeax,diaU forever I: Jinuteed 
inthu^ate. 

Anicle DC, Section 8. of die California 
Cc m s rifut i o fl leacte as follows: 



No poldic money shaU ever be apFTOfffiited 
for the aipport of any sectwian or dcnomina- 
iional school, or any school not under the C5X- 
clush« comrol ttf die ofitos of the poMic 
schools nor shaU any sectariraordraomina- 
honal doc&ine be taagltf, or iistnMioo 
thereoo be pennitttd, directly or indirectly, 
in any (tf the canm«a schocds of this state. 

The Education Code v^ulates tlw teach- 
ing about nli^oa in California public 
schools as follows: 

46014. [Regulations Regarding Absences/br 
Religious Purposes] Puirils. with the written 

consem of their parents or gottiSans, nay be 

excused firam sdiool hi ofdcr to paiti^Mte in 

religioas cwicaes or to leoeive moral aid re- 

ugious maroctiao at theirie^wctive places of 

worel^ or M other isft^ place or places 

a wiy from school property derigiatod by die 

rehgious group, church, or denomination. 

which Shan be hi addition aid suppfementaiy 

to the in^nictioo in nunuKis and morals 

required else«iiere hi diis code. Such absence 

shall not be deemed absence hi computing av. 

ere^ daily attendance, if afl erf the foUowing 
«»ditions are conqilieJ with: 

(a) Thegoverau^boardofthedistrktof 

Attendance, hi its discmioo. shall first 

adopt a resdotioo pennitting pupils to be 

absem from school for sTCh exercises or 
mstniction. 

(b) The ^emhig board shall sdopi regula- 
tions govenung die attendance of pupils 

at such exercises or mstractioQ and the 
reporthigdiere<rf. 



(c) Each pupil so excused shall attend school 
at IM die mhthmun school day for his or 
her gTKie for demeiaaiy spools. Old as 
provided by the ii^e^iat provi^ns of die 
rules and reguiatiocs of die State Boaid of 

Pifacatinn for unnnffjiyy arimpfa 

(d) No i^sfaaU be excused firomscbttd for 
sitthpuipoae on more than four days per 
schoolniandL 

It is beiriiy declared to be die iniem of the 

L^ulatiae dut dds aect^ shaU be permissive 
only. 

5151 1. [Religious Matters Properly included 
^ ^^J^^^S^l No^ hi diis codeshaU 
be construed to prevent, or exclude from die 
public schools, resfereoces 10 rel^kn or 
refermces K> or die use of religious literitttie, 
an, or na^ or odier dih«a htvhig a reUgious 
sig ni fi ca n ce when atcfarBfegeaces or uses do 
not cott^te mstrucdoo hiieligious prittaples 
or aid tt> any reUgkius sei^ dnnch. creed, or 
sectarim purpose and when such referaices or 
iKes are hicklemal K) or iUustmive of matters 
properly included hi die ooone of study. 

Opiiii<»i 53-266 (June 10. 1955) fiom die 
Ofto of d» Attorney Gei«al of Califomia 
Steles dial readings from loct^nized versions 
of die BiUe may not be read in schools for 

religious purposes, aUhougJi die Bible may be 
used for lefinwicc. historfcal. or taher nonre- 
ligious purposes. The ophiion leads, m part 
as follows: 

Aldiough direm h^HK^ ffl religious 

principtes may not be given m die public 

schools, it does not follow Uiat every referaice 

to aiiydihig reJigkxa is prohibited. A coone in 

die hi^ of aiiforahi wl^ did not describe 
the early Cadiolic misskns is nmhinkable* 

IJlher Junipero Seira is jusdy i^arded as one 
« fl» great figures hi our hi«ory and hi fact 
his statue is one (rf two repicsenthig California 
m die HaU of Fame at die maion's cqiitol. A 
high schocri course m European history could 
not properly omit reference to die great reli- 
^ous controversfcs <rf die mkhfie ages, such as 
die ^ggteoverUy mvestiture; asd such a 
course would also devote snbsomial thne to a 
study of die Protestant Refiofmatkin. Instruc- 
tion coocernhig die Gonsdtudoo would 
shnihtfly hivolve study of die histery of the 
struggte for religious freedom in colonial 
times. Religious subj^ have many dmes 
been used ^n art i«l music; Da Vmci's Last 
Supper, Michelangelo's Moses, die Whiged 
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Viooiy Samodfface, an Ii^im TMem 
Ftto-Hril have lel^^ tigni&ffioe. and yet 
att aie i9l«9riatB for itody is a piil^ sctiool 
class on aft TliB playbig <tf paaages ficm 
BeeHioves's Misa Sofemrtif ia a mn^ dass 
wookiooivkiUiecoostitatioaalrestrictkxstny 
more fiianiraiikl the {laying of Wagner's 77k 

Even Bibte itsdf need not be exd^^^ 
has exeited, and stffl eaceiti. a |M iitfbieaoe 
on E^Klilsh and American litemme. Not only 
may H be discnssed in a geaeial wiQf in an 
appropriate Utefanue dass, bi^ pacific pas- 
ses because of ^ elo({iiesce or poetk: 
beamy, may be used for special siBd^. «ich as 
the Soog ctf Rttfh or Paul's great tribute to 

Charity. 

No doubt the indiiect use (tf leligkies subjects 
in dasses in ait, music, Itteratffie, and hi^oiy 
co^ be carrtei tt> CKlTRnn whi^ iMWld 

oflend institutional gnamaeea. Properiy 
pnsenttd, however, sudi material need not 
invc^ the promotion of leUgiofL Use erf the 
Bible hi the pnl^ schods mqr be proper even 

though puUic schod use (tf the Bide>br reti- 
j&itfr pfirposef is prohibited by our oonstitu- 

tk»s. 

Opinitm 59-296 (Man* 7. 1960) from ti« 
Office of fte Attorney Gcnwal of CaUftjmia 
states Aat books may be purchased widiOQt 
legaid to sectarian n Jenominatifmal diarac- 
ter and that books of a sectarian or denomina- 
tional chfiractar arc not to be used for advo- 
cating the precepts of a specific religitm or 
sect The opinion reads, in pait, as follows: 

Although the subiject natter (tf books purdias<id 
for schod libraries is not reviewable on the 
ground that the books are or are not sectarian 
deoominaticnal in character, every caution 
should be exeicued to make certain that books 
of sectarian or denominatioaal character are not 
used as a basis for advocathig or teaching the 
pnccpis d a specific rdigion or sect Care is 
also indurated to prevent bodes of sectarian or 
ctenominatkmal character from constituting an 
inordinate percem of ihe total UbrsTy and thus 
altering the very character of the litffary itself . 
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Tc«:ii^ About Rdigkn 
inCalifofBia 

The CalifomU Su^ Board of Educatkm 
stated in 1963 that **our schools should have 
no hesitancy in tea^i« dmaieligioii. We 
urge our teachers to clear ti» OHitribu- 
titms dTrefigifm to <wr dvlHatioo. . . .** 

Tescb^ About asd Prictlciiig Religion 

A l^al and logical distinction exi^ 
between teaching about icHgiai ami practic- 
ing religicm. PuWic sdiools may not sponsor 
d» Iffactke of leU^ but ft is l^ally 
peiods^bte andediKfltifmaUy xesponsiUe to 
ensure th^ stiKiy about religion is earned on 
in the public schools. 

Teachbig About and Instructing 
in Religitm 

To teach abcNit religitm is ntKto instiuct 
in leligioo. Teai^hig about relig^ em- 
braccs the study of various religions; appre- 
ciation of die nature and variety of religious 
experience historically and cunmtly; 
information cm past and present sources, 
vk ws, ami bdiavior (tf religioas perstms or 
groups; and the influence of religion cm 
cultures aiHi civilizatitms. Instrucrion hi reli- 
gion, contra^ is to sedc accqitmice of 
and commitnieQt to a particular religion, 
including a nonreligion, such as secularism. 

Freedom to instruct hi relis^cm is a treas- 
ured part of the American heritage. Instruc- 
tion is carried out in the home and in the 
churd»s. AlflMNi^ histniction hi religion 
may help a perstm to achieve a deeply 
meaningful life, it is prdiibited in the public 
schools. Teaching about religion is not, 
however, prdiibifi»l. 



"Students should amprdtmd the religiouB idm that have helped to shape Western and Eastern 
cultures and chriUzations; they should become amre of the influence of religkm on lift-styies 
(work, prayer, devotion, rituai, worship, m^itation) and on the development of ideas. 
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The only amim^nieitt intrinsic to tracbing 
aboitt reii^ is a c<»miiii]wit to team, to 
soidy, to sedc to understaod, aid to commu- 
nicaie. To leam about idi^ is to tmdo-. 
stand religiota views and values, to ivcog. 

nize die immense impcHiaice ftfietigka to 
the Americin heriti^, ffld to realize diat le- 

ligion a»tbiiies to pomeate both Western 
and Eastern cubuies. 

School Peraonnd to Enure Teaching 
About ReU^ 

School amhoi^ shook! see th« stiutems 
are taigitt about leHgion and diat leadttis are 
adequately jaqiared to teach it Teaching 
abomreUgion can talre place in an entirety 
separate course, in an apjao^istt part of an- 
other course, or in an cnrichincnt program- 
School perscmnel are obliged to Iwlp students 
<leve]q> an inftmnal umtotamihigaHi 
^^ini^atioa of therote of religitm in the 
lives of An^icsis and tl» pcopls of other 
n^ioos. Teachers should seek to ei»:oiiiage 
sQidems to be^mtt aware of thehr richly 
diverse and ccHnplex religious traditifms and 
to examhie new fonns of reUgious expression 
and insight 

Subject Matter 

The subject matter areas mentioned here 

are <mly sugg^ted; the list is in no sense 
exhaustive. 

i?el^^ In Amefieo. Study about religion 
in America is fundamental to tmderstanding 
and appreciating the American heritoge. 
Amotoa is a land ctf many races, cukuz^ 
languages, sad religions. Students should 

leam about the cootributkms of religi(m to 
Amraica. They shouU smdy about pincipal 
religious figures, gnmps, isa^, trendy 

Amdanmital beliefs contributing to the 
growdi of democracy and d» ctemooatic 

process; the bad^round of the Rrst Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Con^nitiOT; the problem of 
religious posecution; and the value of 
religious freedom. They should lecognize 
and seek to understand the diversity of 
religious expresslCTs that have helped to 
sh^ this country; they shoukS appreciate 

problems of crascience in rdation to histo. 
cal ami cratcmporaiy issues of religious 
fteedom; and they should become aware of 



''AcouneittiheM^otyofCal^mm 
tshkiididn'UdescrafetiwmrfyCatholk 
fnissumaunMikBble,' 

die historbal, cultural, and sodal ctmdititms 

that comribute to reUg^Ms pfanalism and di- 
veraty. 

WorU religions. An edocatkmal impera- 
tive is to seek to uodoistaiKi ourselves, 
oAm, and tte w(ffkL Religic» has been a 
deci^ &c!<»r in die devekpnem of 
dviUzatkan. Students Aouki ctmqaehend 
the religkKis kleas that have helped to shi^ 
Western and Eastern cultures and civiliza- 

titms; diey shmiU become aware of the 
infliwioe of religkm on lifc-ayles (wOTk. 
mm (tevoti(m, ikual, w(Hship, medita- 
ti(m) and (HI die development of kieas. 

TIm tetttKT dioukl assis ^uctents to 
undmtaixl leliguws views dm can be quite 
unfamiliar in ti» Unftcd States. Care should 
be taken, howevw. to avdd enqAa^zing 
lanisual religi(ms or religious piactkes so 
diat reflect fi(ff religka wiU not be 

undomined. Of inqjcmance m Western reli- 
gious tfioughi and practice are the various 
formative periods of Western dviUzation. 
To become educated in Weacm religious 
thought and practke, sudents shouki be ex- 
IK)sed to die majcffre^iiHB heritages of Ju- 
daism, Oiristianity, and Ishmt SimOariy, 
^idents shouki study die majw Asian reli- 
gifms. 

CUa^c^rtUgUm tem. The study of 
representative pcntions of the classical 
sources of major religious traditions is 
^JjHopriaie in puWic education. These rcli- 
gicms documents have conuibuted to die 
majw cultures, to die per^mal lives of 

counties pCTscms, and to self-undeistanding. 
A knowledge of WWical literamre, for 
example, is necessaiy to understand Western 
literature, histoiy, and die vahies umterlying 
die United States ami many of its laws. In 
accord widi approiHiare giile levels, die 
study of biblical sources shouM inckide an 
understanding of flmdam^ital approaches to 
the examination of die texts; an awareness 
of die historical, cukural, and geogr^hical 
context and die languages; a scrutiny of die 
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literary fonns and images; and ac(sisidera- 
tion of tones, e vents, basic ideas, and 
values. 

DtfO^mtm ofamrm. Other courses 
or parts of present onirses cm be developed 
in the study {dxmt leHg&m. Exan^tes of 
courses that can be drvelt^xd arc Religion 
and Soc^, a sQKiy of the infhience of 
rdigicHis views and values on the social, 
ecmnnk^ md political aspects ctf sodety; 
Religionandtfae Axts,astQdy ofthemfhi- 
ence of religion on ait, music, literature, 
dMice, archit^tme, and scu^^^me; aid 
Human ReUgioos BxpsxiN^ a study of the 
cffiects of reUgicHi on the lives of men and 
wcmien. 

Guid^es for Teaching 
About Rdigkn 

Religion should be discussed with soisi- 
tivity. Conflicting points of view are to be 
expMted and OBiskiaed; open discus^tm is 
a proper mohod fiff seardiing fn* truth in 
die study ibam vetigioa; reli^ous indoctri- 
naticm is to be avdded. 

Ne^fi^faaaaiaccumty. The need for 
factual accuracy is paranKMint in teaching 
about religimL Careful md balffi^ exami- 
nation of sources is requisite for informed 
judgment As much as possible, teachers 
shcnii&i use primary sources and should 
encourage studoits to use them. Secondary 
sources are useful for overview ami daiifi- 
cadon. Students sh(wld be telped to iden- 
tify, compare, assess, and onnmunicate 
ideas and v^wpoints. Tautos shou&i be 
thorough ip. studying the sources and related 
materials; they should also recognize and 



''In teaching about religion, the teadter 
should be sensitive to the diverse views, 
levels ofsofMstication, and critical ability 
of students, parents, and members 
of the community." 



admit thdr limited kmiwledge or omter- 
stanc&ig in a ^ledfic aea. 

NmdfBf §mpaAy, Tead»s ^(Hild also 
seek to imdeEmd the poims of view of 
different let^iops. They should empahiTe 
sufS^^y with the view of an aiflieiem »> a 
paiticolirid^op to grasp the signifiramcr 
of that view for die one who holds it This 
e!»;»thy be^ (me to undmnd why ilie 
view is held rad why it is vahiabfe in die life 
of die one who holds it One must fiist seek 
to come to an undeistanding (tf a refigioo 
within its own historical context r^hor di^ 
solely from one's own viewpcte 

Ptv^gm t^&m^m^leadm. in teach- 
ing about rdigioo one must avoid die ten- 
dency to convey a false in^ntssitm of the 
sub^ by oveiinnqylifyin^ Teachera 
^oold eiqilain die extent to which a particu- 
lar religiim or rel^hms view is to be cooskl* 
ered in class. Stodoits &oold be made folly 
aware of d» limitations htqxised cm dieir 
study about and, cc»sequemly, thdr under- 
^mding of a religion. FMer, die diversity 
widiin leligitms as well as anKMig religions 
should xecdve caeiul attendon. In add-on, 
die testoshcmld state why cenain sources, 
setecdons, histcsical perio(te, thraa^ and 
i^ies have b^ seated for study. 

Need for sensitivity. In teaching about 
religiim, the teach^ should be SQishive to 
d» diverse vkws, levels of sc^h^c^im, 
^ cfidcal aHlity of stiKlaits, parents, and 
members of the community. School admin- 
istrators and teachers shfMild be sensitive to 
dw possil^ proldems involved, such as 
misunderstandings and misconceptitms. 

Av^dmee ttfrkUeale and prejuSee. 
Rkhcule and prejudiced statemaits must be 
avoided in die stiKiy of religicm and religious 
practices, whether from a hiaorical or con- 
temporary viewpoint Ridicule is rooted in 
an andedncaticmal attitude; it is die product 
offailingtobesaisidveoremifflddc. It 
results from a callous dlsr^ard for die 
views of another person or gnnip. 
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Students need oppoitunities to ponder 
ethical issues in ail curricula — to gather and 
evaluate data, arrive at conclusions, and act 
in respcmsible ways. They need lo under- 
stand the potential implications of human 
actions and interactions for society as a 
whole as well as the consequences of 
various courses of action in given situations. 
Therefore, teachers, textbook authors, and 
developers of curricula shoutd deal with 
ethical issues. The study of ethics n^ds to 
be an integral part of all curricula. However, 
instructional time may not always permit an 
in-depth explorarion of ethical matters; in 
some cases, calling attention to and defming 
the problems involved may be sufficient. 

To assist the schools and those develop- 
ing in^aional materials, me California 
Depanment of Educaron has produced a 
variety of publications, and many of them 
contain material pertaining to moral and 
civic education and teaching about religion. 
Foremost among these public^ons are the 
curriculum frameworks; these are formally 
adopted by the State Board of Education, 
and they form the philosophical base for 
instruction in a given subject area. Frame- 
worics serve three major purposes: (1) they 
are policy statements of the State Board of 
Education for instruction in a particular 
subject area in the public schools, kindergar- 
ten through grade twelve; (2) they are used 
as guides for di^ricts in designing curricula 
and developing courses of study; and 
(3) they are the basis for the criteria used in 
adopting instructional materials for the 
elementary schools. Pertinent sections of 
specific frameworks are highlighted in the 
following sections of this chapter. 



In addition to frameworks, the Depanment 
of Education also produces a number of 
other documents for educators: model 
curriculum standards (high school level, 
adopted by the State Board of Education, as 
required by SB 813), model curriculum 
guides (elementary level, optional), and other 
guides and recommendations to carry out the 
philosophy in the frameworks; handtooks 
and suggestions to imple n im the philoso- 
phy; and assessment instruments and activi- 
ties to determine the effectiveness of instruc- 
tional programs. Many of these documents 
also have content that relates to moral and 
civic education and teaching about religion. 
For example, the Model Curriculum Stan- 
dards, Grades Nine Through Twelve,^ in its 
Overview and Intrwluction, states: 

. . .[OJur countty was founded on the premise 
that an educated citizenry is essential to a 
healthy, functioning democracy and must have 
basic umkrstanding of such things as: 

• TTk principles of demccracy 

• The role of an informed citizenry 

• A sense of a shared past that has direct rele- 
vance and importance in the present 

• A sense of shared values and ethical prin- 
ciples that contribute to the common good 
(in contrast to the kind of ethical relativism 
that says everything is as good as every- 
thing else) 

• The need lo be able to make informed judg- 
ments and to analyze information thought- 
fully and critically 

In addition to noting the relevance of 
cenain frameworks and other curricular 

'Modri Curriculum Standards. Grades Nine Through 
Twelve. Sacrameiuo: Calif omui I>epamn£ftt of Educaliixi. 19SS. 
(Available for S5.50. plus sales lax for California leBdcnls. Sec 
page 34 for information on OTdeiing.) 
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documodts, educatCBS should incorporate 
piincq>te8 of moral ad allied bdmvior 1^ 
civic education in ^ areas <tf the anricalnm 
andexen^lify them in the conduct of activi- 
ties in die cl^srooin« (HI campus, fflid in the 
commonity. Towfid ftese ends, echufiois 
may follow di^ gniddiiies atf sobject 

areas: 

1. The dassnxsn climate should be oae 
of hfmesty and nsmial txusL 

2. Individual and n^itoiiiyviewpohits 
^UMild be coosklered. Care sh«iU be 
taken thai strong attitiKies or differ- 

ki ophdai oo ediical matters 
are neither expressed ntff imoia^ 
as posooal attadcs. 

3. Oi» should use diveig»it ami open- 
ouled questkms when eliciting dis- 
cu^cm cm ethical issues. When 
responding to queaions, teachers 
shmild scdc understanding and 
expansi(m of stod^ts* vtews ami 
opinions radier than evaluation and 
closure. 

4. Learners ^umki be ]m>vided qjporm- 
nities to practice ediical devdopment 
on issues that are not personal or 
dire^ening to those (tf di£finent races, 
ethnic backgrounds, and religions. 

5. Leamers may be encouraged but 
should not be pressured to take public 
pc^ons (» ed)k»l is»i^ Stmlents 
are often in die process of sotting 
dieh: owb feelings md are not yet 
committed to paiticular positif»is. 

6. Nograc&igorevahiation^ouklbe 
assigned on a view or opinion, but 
grading may be used for facts and 
research used in the process of 
arriving at die view or opinion. 

7. News articles and advertisements may 
be useful in teaching studons to dis- 
tingui^ between faa and opinion and 
in t^lping diem leam to make appro- 
priate inferei^es. 

8. Leamers should be oicouraged to 
listen to, make re^xmses to, and share 
diougbts without being requned to 
make immedime, unstudied judg- 
ments. Teadiers should model diis 
qjproach in their own behavior. 



9. Tteteact»r*spers(»]al opinions on an 
eddcal &8i» shoidd be blemified as 
sodL The irttroductkm of die teacher's 
ophiiops may inhilrft ibm students from 
sharing their views freely aiKi openly 
sod mi^ recbice the students' motivft- 
tioii to seek and c«isi(ter(Xher points of 

view. 

10. Textbooks ndc^iermaetiBlssfatmld 
provide hitomatMn and ej^erieiMxs 
inv<dvtog cifaicali^sues. 

Specific reteenoN to moral sKl dvic 
edoc^oa and leacfah^ aboi^religlmi, as diey 
ssppest in five of Cali^nia's coniailar fiame- 
w(^ are hi^iUgliied hi die ft>aowing sec- 
tic»s. However, teadtos are erKouraged to 
secure Clones of the compte documents to 
gain a fidlCT utKierstandhig of the &ate 
Board's positiia r^aidhig die content diat 
^ouhi be iiKlutted in ti» currteidum for each 

instructional area. 

EngU^Lar^oage Arts Framework 

for Caiifoniia Public Schools 

KindeigBitea Tteough Grade Twelve (1987)* 
(64 pages, Ohmnsed) 

The English-Language Arts Framework 
prtmKnes a systranatic meaning-centered 
literature program fbr all ^laicDts to provide 
our ftiture aduhs widi: (1) a solid body of 
knowtodge (krived from a multicuhural per- 
spective; U) expeitence in cmifomting hrq^or- 
tant human isau» and conflicts; (3) a strong 
sense of values, including personal, social, 
and aesd^ vahies; and (4) die necessary lan- 
guage and donkfaig skills acquired duoui^ 
frequent and meodngful listening, speaking, 
reading, md writing. Some of tl» major issues 
related to mofal and civic ^i^ition addressed 

in the framework are pre^ted in the para- 
graphs diat follow. 

EssenShl elements of an EngUsh-ianguage 
arts program, Tht core literary worics id«iti- 
fied by a school or district offer students a 
multicultural perspective from which they can 
learn about ti^ humility, dieh: values, and 
dieir society. Great literature enables teachers 
and students to explore and leam from the dif- 
ferences among cultures fflid tin»s. A strong 

'SaeBiy33fcr>rfon!iMicwoahow»obMi n oo pi e i of 
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f^fmry tales thiol adults OK." 



literature program ofifers tte language and lit- 
erature of many natuBis ami po^iectives and 
of racially, tthnKaily, and cu&nrally diveise 
soci^ies. 

EffMv§iiuiruetkm, An ^fective 

EnglisMM ^nagean siai^iamininxfaices 
^iKients to Uttranoe dmt rqnesmts nmiy 
perspectives, divose styles and cultures and 
points of view, classic mid amtenqxnny 
attitudes, and arange of nuxies from &ticm 
and drama throu^ poctiy and essay and 
^PCcdKs, It prepares students for imderetand- 
ing ideas asad ejqse^g tto^lves effec- 
tively about impoitant human issues. 

^xsra^piaiypfiieifees. Adults are some- 
times surprised by the richly kkJ aiWy 
devekqjed value symems of children, who, 

for cxan^lc, are often b«ter ^Ic to handle 

the gnm realities of faiiy tales than adults 
are. 

As students team about majOT social and 

political issuM, they read and cxpaiwice a 
van«y of literaiy g«ire. &iideais also de- 
velop die capacity to write cogent, ctear, and 
precise isose; and diey sharpen tl^ listening 
and qicaldng skills in class discusskms, panel 
prescntaiioos, and debates (m wmthwhile 

issues they are interested in exploring. 

£valBa££0fi. Tte q}jsimdies to ase^ment 
that teachers use hi Engli^t^anguage aits 
provMie many opportunities to involve 
sUKtents in an examination of major social 
and moral issiKs. 

implemtntatUm, Students today face 
choices and demands unpaialteled in the 
experiences of most adults. Their need for 
^le valitts md a]q>ropriaie mwlcls of olult 
behavior is often assaulted by the influences 
of unstable home situa^ns, substance abuse 
and viokaice among their peers, ^d the rapid 
pare of technology. An eflfectivc curriculum 
in the English-4mguage arts must address 
their needs, appeal to their interests, and 
capitalize on ttehr energies as discoverere 



The curriculum must become as active and 
vital as the world at large. 

c<atain a balance of fiction tndimnfiftfan 
selectioos diat oigage stuctos in (1) stenifi- 

cant themes thtt broaden ti^ awseaess of 
tfieh^ own md «tos» sodeiies; OKI (2) our 
rich SKl diverse litmy berioge. which 
connects students to politol social, and 
ethkal issiMs tiia are ceniial to our sod«y. 

Fordgn Langua^ Framework 
for CaUfcMnia PiibUc SdKMls 
Kinddganra TTiroui^ Grade Twelve (1989) 
(56 iM^) 

Three cat^ories of boofits to be derived 
finwn tte stiMiy erf foreign languages arc listed 
m m Foreign language Frameworh eco- 
nomic; (2) civic and cultural; and (3) intellec- 

mal fa the seccmd category, civic fflid cultural 
bei»fiis, tte ftameworic dies the power that 
language has to f<»icr hnproved understand- 
ing between people of various cutoual 
bacl^roiHKls. The goal for cteveloping sm- 
jtents who cffli confflMmteaie effectively in at 
leaa one fineign language inchKte -appro- 
priate cuhural sensitivity** ffi a (pia^y to be 
nurtured in fiaeign langua^ closes. For 
cxampte, a stu(toit of J^ese might learn 

that a request from an associate in Japan is 
rarely refiised point-blank but that various 
cues communicate a polire no. 

Every au<tent of fineign languages evenm- 
aUy discovers that cultural conventions differ 
ftom society to society. Some cultural con- 
ventiOTs reftect genuine diffetfiices in the 
hierarchy of values, white odiers simply con- 
ceal a deeper human commwialhy that tran- 
scHMte plare and time. This "c(»mopoUtan- 
iztag" fimction of studying a fmeign lan- 
guage is valuabte to a country such as the 
Unitwl Stales, which was fbun<ted cm ti« 
belief that out of many traditions one naion 
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could be estal>ilsl»d (e p/uri^ (iRm). And 
tiie study of fo^dgn langimges is e^wciaity 
viUmdjle in Callfoittia, where aiich divcfsdty 
of cultural tradition is repiesemed and wfaoe 
one (Hit of fourimmigraits to theUnked 
States eventually setdes. 

Tte &amewofk iccomrnBuds "communica- 
ticm-based** instroctioa (using tbe language 
learned), a ^acdce that maices sodi 
language-embedded cultural values nxac 
leadJv aj^Nuent to ibe studeoL A toi^gD 
language should be taught as the expiessi(Hi 
of the culture in n^iidi die laigBage ^ ^xh 
ken. Knowlet^ of a society's culture is 
learned through die use of language. Pan of 
teaming a new language is learning to recog- 
nize differences in worid views, customs, 
beliefs, and social conventions. The language 
cannm be squurated fiom die cuhure diat 
gives it lifb. 

Hbtory-Sodal Science Framework 

for Califomia Public Schools 
KindeigarteB Thraivb Chade Tivdve (1989) 
(I36pi«M.i]liMraDd) 

The Introduction lists 17 distinguishing 
diaracteiistics of the 1988 HisunySocial 
Science Framework. Seven of diese char^- 
teristics relate direcdy to moral and civic edu- 
cation and teadiing about religiffii. They are: 

• Tlusframewoiicinctnporaiesamulticul- 
nnal perq)ective dironghout tbe 
history-social science cuniculum. It calls 
on teacbeis to recognize that the histc»y of 
conununky, state, regi(m, natkm, and 
world must reflect die eiqieTiences of men 
and women and of different racial, reli- 
gious, and edm^ groups. 

• This frameworic emphasizes die impor- 
tance of the i^plicaticm of ethical under- 
sumding and civic viiti» to public affoirs. 
The cuniculum provides numerous oppor- 
tunities to discus the ^hical implkatitms 
of how societies are oiganized and gov- 
erned, what die state owes to its cidzens, 
and what dtizens owe to die state. Major 
historical ccmtroveraes and events ofi^ fui 
qiproptiate forum for discussing die ediics 
of polidcal (fecisions and for reftecdng on 
inc&vidual and social responsibility for 
civic welfare in the world today. 



• This framewortcoiccNiragesdtf develop- 
mem (tfdvic and (toocFSic values as an 
integral element of good citizenship. Rom 
die earliest grades students shcKild learn 
die kind of b^viordiat is necessary fm 
d» f^mctionii^ of a democradc society. 
They ^lould learn how to select leados 
md how to resolve disputes raticmaliy. 
They should leam about the value of due 
{HDcess in dealing widi hi&afittons, and 
d«y should leam to respect die i^bts of 
die minority, evoi If dds ndiKnity is only 
a sin^ disseodng voice. These demo- 
crat^ vahies ^loukl be taught in die dass- 
rocmi. in die cuniculum, and in the daily 
life of die school 

• This frameworic supports the frequent 
study and discussion of titt fimdunoital 
principles embodted in dM United States 
Ccm^inidcm ami die Bill of Rights. 
WtediasiKtying United States history or 
world hi^ory, stuUenis should be aware of 
die presence abs«ice of the lights of die 
iiKiividual, die rights of nobuaittes, die 
r^ of d» cidzen to pankipate in gov- 
ernment, the right to speak publish 
freely widiout governmental coercion, the 
right to fteedom of religitm, die right to 
trial by jury, die ri^ to fbnn trade un- 
i(ms, and other ba^ donocradc rights. 

• This framework encourages teachers to 
pteseai controversial isues honesdy sid 
accurately within their hi^orical or con- 
temporary context, tfistory widiout con- 
troversy is ntx good hi^my, ntff is ^ich 
history as inter^dng to ^ms as an 
account diat c^tures the debates of the 
times. Students should understfflid diat die 
events in history provoked cmitroversy as 
do the events reported in today's head- 
lines. Through die study of controversial 
issues, bodi in histoiy and in current 
affairs, students should team diat people in 
a democratic society have the right U) dis- 
agr^, diat different perspectives have to 
be talKn into ^count, aiui dm judgments 
should be based on re^onable evidence, 
not on bias and emodcm. 

• This framework acknowlec^es die impor- 
tance of religion in human history. When 
studying wo^ history, stndrats mu^ 
become familiar with die basic ideas of the 
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of w EnU^itotmmt, and Et^Ush tradiikm ofsaf-gtwemment' 



majOTreUgiOTs and the ethical traditions of 
each time and place. &iMieas are eniected 
to learn about the role of rel^on &i the 
^iRUK&ig (rf tiib oommy because many of 
ffiir politefeal Institotkiis have ilidr 
(tems in vdigious bdkfii. Modems siKwkl 
understand tJic intense religious passions 
that have prodooed fima&ta aid wffi* as 
weU as the polidod anmgeoients devel- 
oped (swh as sepamion of chmch and 

state) that allow di£tont religious gitiiips 
to live amicaUy in a phnalistic soctety. 
• This ftamewoik provide oppoitunities for 
stiKtaits' paitic^iion in school and com- 
nmnity sovke prognuBs and a^vit^. 

Teachers are esccRiraged to have stiKiaits 
use the conmnmity to gatter infomaticm 
regarding puUic ismes and become 

familiar with individuals ami oii^iizaions 
involved in puUk affoirs. Campus and 
community beautificaticm activities and 
vohmteer service in community fudlities 
si^ ^ hoqritals ami senior citizoi day 
care cwiiers can provide snidenis with op- 
pommit^ to develop a comndtrooit to 
public servtee ami help link studms in a 
positive way to their schools and commu- 
nities. 

Some of the potinent cunicular commit 
presented in the History-Social Science 

fromewri: is summarized, by grade level as 
follows: * 

Kindergarten (Learning and Working Now 
and Long Ago). Most children anive for their 
fust school cxperioicc eager to worlc and 

Icanu Many be woridng in groups for the 
first time. They must team to share, to take 
turns, to reflect the rights of others, and to 
take care of themselves and their own peases- 
sicms. Ihese are teamings that are necessary 
for good civic behavior in the clasnoom and 
in the larger society. 

Grade one (A Child s Place inTime and 
Space). Oiildren develop civfc values that 
arc impoitant in a democratic society. The 



rkrh fond of UtMore firom other cultures 
provides qipcmonities fMdren to 
discuss Mid dTKnatize these stortes. discover 
theh- moral cachings, and learn ab(wt the 
culture represoited: belirf^ cMttans. cere- 
HKBiies, traditians, and social piBcti^s. 

CmditmKPe^WhoMakea 
D|0Suieiic»>. GhUdreo read and Hstoi to 
bk^r^ihies of il» HMioo's hooes Old those 
who took risics and opened new opportuni- 
ties. Through a study of family history, 

children get a sense of time and jm insight 
into femily life, religitms practices, and 

manners and morals of their grandparents 
and otto- oicestors. 

Gmde Ume (Continuity and Change ). 
Through stoi^ ami oe]efaradi(»s of national 
holidays, diikiroi tesn tte meanmgs of the 
holid^ and the symbols dus provide conti- 
nuity and a sense of comn&mity across time; 
for exanq}le, tte American flag, the ea^ 
Unde Swa, and the Statue of Uboty. They 
team the Pledge of Altegiance and the na- 
tional son^ that express Anwrican ideals. 

Graiefmr(Cal^bni^: A Changing 
State). To bring Califtsnia history and geog- 

rai^iy to life for students* teachers should 
emphasize Califcmiia's people in all their 
ethnic, iwial, sid cuhuraldiver^. Stu- 
dents shcwkl leam about ti» daily lives, 
advemures, and accomplishments of these 
people and the oiltural traditions and 
dynamfc energy that have firnned the state 
and shaped its varied landscape. 

Grade five (United States History and 
Geography: Making a New Nation). This 
course focusM m the development of the 
nation, with emphasis on the poiod up to 
1850. Itut new nation was founded by im- 
migrants &om all parts of tte globe mA gov- 
erned by institutitms founded on the Judeo- 
Christian heritage, the ideals of the Enli^t- 
^unent, and English tradititms of self- 
government Students should reflect mi the 
ethical content of the nation's principles and 
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on America's [Htmiise to its cUizens — the 
promise of a(temoaatic govemmmt in 
which tin; ri^us of tl» indivkiual are pro- 
tected by titt governme nt, by afree press, 
and by an infonned iHiblic. 

Grade dx (World Himry and Geography: 
Ancient Cmtizadons). S&Klents are intro- 
duced to tl» great ideas of Weston civiliza- 
tion. Biblical litenome, the dviliztti<»s of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and tbc major re- 
ligions and pfailosojdiies of eaily China and 
India are covered. In considei^ tte debt 
owed to diose who came before us and estab- 
lished the foundations on which nnxtem dvi- 
tizatiim re^ ^ixients are encouiaged to 
pcmder the responsibility we owe to those 
who will come after us. 

Gnale seven (World History and Geogra- 
phy: Medieval and Early Modem Times). 
Widi a time q>an from ^proximately A.D. 
500 to 1789, this year's study takes students 
from the fall of Rome to die ^ad of Islam. 
The Mayan, Ihcan, {bkI Aztecan civilizations, 
including tteir reli^ons, are examh^ 
Students take adose look at dtt Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the scientific 
revolution in Europe. 

Grade eighs (United States History and 
Geography: Growth and Corbet). Students 
concentrate on the years £rom the framing of 
the Constimtion to Wo^ War L Important 
issues of the time are discussed in their 
ethical context, e^)eciaUy how personal 
ethical standards ^ public life. In addi- 
ticm to the Civil War, wh^h is treated as a 
waters^ in Andean history, some of the 
issues covert are we^ard expansion, 
slavery, the Mexican-American War, treat- 
ment of Indians, women's rights, public edu- 
cation, and the rise of industrialization and 
intemarionalism. 

Grade nine (Elective Courses). Twelve 
elective course topics are suggested for the 
ninth grade: (1) Our State in the Twentiedi 
Century, (2) Physical Cfeography; (3) Wwld 
Regional Geography; (4) lbs Humanities; 
(5) Comparative World Religions; (6) Area 
Studies: Cultures; (7) Anthroiwlogy; (8) Psy- 
chology; (9) Sodology; (10) Womoi in Our 
History; (11) Ethnic Studies; and (12) Law- 
Related Education. 



Gnule ten (World History, Culture, and 
Geography: The Modem World). In examin- 
ing modem workl faistiny from abmit 1789 to 
the preson, ^udents team sbcm imperialism 
and cokmiaUsm in India, the causes and cm- 
sequences of World War I, tmalitarianism in 
Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia, and 
Worid War D. A study of nationalisn intro- 
duces students to issiKS in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle Ea^ and America. 

GnuU ekvem (United States History and 
Geography: Continuity and Change in the 
Twentieth Centttry). In reviewing d% evoits 
of die twostiedi century, students will learn 
how the principles of the Conscituticm have 
affected the devdopment of American soci- 
ety, and they will analyze the mi^or eco- 
nomic ami iodal problems that confrom the 
nmion today. 

Grade twet^ (Principles of American 
Democracy; Economics). In die first sentts- 
ter of die twelfdi grade, students examine 
clo»ly the institutions of American democ- 
racy, discussing the privilege and responsi- 
bilities of citizens in a democracy, including 
the impottaiKX of registering to vote at the 
age of eightesi years. 

In die second semester, smdenis study the 
basic concepts of economics, enabling them 
to understami the econonuc problems and in- 
stimtitms of die United Stat^ and other 
countries. 

Sdence Framework for California 

Publk Schools 
Kindagartcn Thrc^igb Grade Twelve (1990) 
(232 pi«», iDusimed) 

The 1990 Science Framework presents the 
three basic scientific ^ds of study— physi- 
cal, earth, and life sdences— dirough a 
diematic approach, stressing the intenelated- 
ness of dtese duee fields diroughout all grade 
levels of science instruoion. Six major 
themes were selected for development in the 
framework: energy, evolution, pattens of 
change, scale md micture, lability, and 
systems and interactions. These then^ (or 
odier diematic strands diat might be chosen 
by die tocher textbook writer) can then be 
used as a means of linking facts and ideas 
vsithin and among the sdentific disciplines. 
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Themra serve to integraie ti» ouxicuhun 
and siess the inteicoaoeaediiess ctf sdoice. 
The firBmewoilc also ^x^jfaatizes tht fact 

that tiw duBBcter of s^soe niust be qieii to 
inquiiy SKi contnnfosy and free (tfdo^ma- 
tism^^e OOTkuium [mnnoies stii^^ 
understands^ of how we come to know 
what we know and how we test and revise 
our thinking. One of the fiamewoik's goals 
is to help bring the joy and power of scien- 
tific inquiry ^d understanding to all stu- 
dents. 

Three separate sections in the framework 
lelate qiecifically to moral aiKi civic educa- 
tion: (1) Scientific Pjrac^ md Etfaks; 

(2) Social Issues in SckiK»; and (3) Values 
and Ethics [in teaching sdeice]. A brief 
synopsis of e^ section follows. 

Sdem^ pmeilee and ethics. Tenets 
must arive to ^ow stmtents how expecta- 
ti(m and openness both play important roles 
in science. Scientific knowled^ mu^ be 
piesoued as authoritative, not amhoritaiian. 
We cm depend on sdentific knowledge and 
theory, yet we can always leant mcHe and 
must constantly revise what we know in the 
light of new discoveries. 

Science is ba^ on observations set in a 
tesabte framework of ideas. To observe is 
to use the evidence of our senses to obtain 
the information on which scientific work is 
based. Scientific inquiiy is guided by theory, 
which is a logical construct of facts and hy- 
potheses that attempts to explain a range of 
natural phenomena. 

Tbecvies are sometimes r^Iaced wholly 
or in part by new theoifes. Tte i»w tteoiy 
does this by explaining everything that the 
ok! theory explained, as well as other 
evidence that might not have fit very well in 
the old theory. This is how science proceeds. 
But science never commits itself irrevocably 
to any fact or theory, no mattw how firmly it 
q)peais to be established in the li^t of what 
is known. This is not a weakness of uncer- 
tainty but a strwigth of self-coirectabiUty. 

Science is not a matter of belief; rather, it 
is a matter of ctmclusive evM^ice tha can 
be subjected to the tests of observation and 
objective reasoning. The open competition 
of ideas is a major part of the excitcm«it of 
science. Emphasis in the classroom diould 



''Sciaiaiiatu3tammercfbelief:nAer,His 
a mt&tercfamdussve evidence that can 

and objtctioe remmrng," 

be placed not on cmnkig iqy with the ligltt 
answers but on doing sdeacc the right way. 

Soeiitf toei in «df JK»^ Sc»ne sciemi& 
issitts that arouse oomrovKsy are edilcal, 
some involve daificatitm of sdoitifte 

methods aid i^o«>i^y, ami sooK are not 
^rioly within d» realm (tfscksce. School 
boards, a dmfai s tr Moas, wA parents mu^ 
support die teaching of rigc^ois science, a 

raticMial ^qdiaa»m of s^nce to sckntific 
aid tedmol(%k»l ac^ties. Sdesce instruc- 
tion should respect the private beliefs of stu- 
d^its; <m dm otl^ hind, the teaching of 
sdenoe cannot be supjsessed simply be- 
cause some indiv^uals di^igree widi find- 
ing on leligiims ox philost^cal groumls. 

The framework explores four socially 
sensitive issues, suggesting ways in which 
educat{»s can pTK^ ti^ to stuctents: 
(1) c<aiservati(m; (2) animal experimenta- 
ti(»i; (3) evolutitm; and (4) human reproduc- 
tion. 

Values and ethics [in the teaching cf 
science]. As a l:uman endeavor, scioice has 
aprofDUHiimpactonsodety. Values and 
^hics are inqibtant conqxR^its of science 
teaching md mast be amsittered by teach- 
ers, textbook authors, and curriculum 
writers fi is In^Kirtant to (1) identify the 
conwnonly ^lared values of the scientific 
community, (2) promote scientific values in 
die classroom; and (3) develop rational 
decision-making skills applicable to major 
issues of personal and public concern. 

Visual and Performing Arts Framework 

for CaUfornia Public Schools 

Kindergaitai Through Gr^ Twelve 
(1989 edition) 
(1 82 iM^es, iflustriKd) 

The foreword to tiiis framcworic includes 
diis quote from John Ruskin: "Great nations 
write their autotnogrs^es in three manu- 
scripts: die book of dieir deeds, the book of 
their words, and die book of dieir art Not 
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one of these books can be understood unless 
we read the two cxhers; but of the tiiree, the 
oniy trosnvtsthy ime is tbe last** Learning 
tfaim^ the ans mdces ^ bocric of (HIT 
de^ and the book of our words come to life 
and reach us at a more iRX)found and personal 
level The aits are a powerful vehicle for 
commonicating ideas ami the ideals we hold 
to be impntBit in a democracy. 

Tbe Vimd and Perfsrmii^ Arts Frame- 
worik presenr^ four nu^ diad|>Iiiies of the 
aits: (l)dance; (2)dnuiia/ttieatit; (3) naiskr, 
and (4) tte visol aits. It prooKXes enlight- 
ened teaching in tbe aits, introduc&ig stu- 
dents :o nuBiy aveaiKS fear expies^g what 
ihey observe, feel, and believe. 

Two separate approaches for teaching 
these four areas of the arts are inttrwoven in 
the firamevroxic Tl» first approach views aits 
in^ructicm as direct involvemmt in the ex- 
pressive modes of tl» aits. In exjnessing the 
creative power of ti^ir minds thnmgli the 
aits, stiKtents become cognizant of aiKl value 
theh: own capacities sad personal uniqueness 
and i^KTOdate and become sensitive to the 
creative expression of others. The aits are an 
avenue toward elevated self-concept and the 
acceptance of altemati^ smi are essential 
for our pluralistic school population. 

The second approadi to teaching views the 
aits as a means of acquiring cultural literacy. 



*"rhe study of the arts within a broad 
cultural conUxt, past and preset^, Ixlps 
students gain appreciatim and understanding 
of varied cultures, the cmmonality of these 
cultures, and of their own 
cultural heritage." 



ShMiems &ady aeahettes, cultural hoit^, 
ami the history of the visual and performing 
fflts, indudiiig the amt^dng in^ffix (tf die 
arts m all softies worldwide. Compre- 
hending of ait at a deep and signifi- 
cant levd of undastfflding he^ students 
see these works as pan of the body of 
knowledge defining every culture. Ttey 
become aware that the aits cut across 
cultond boundaries to provkle mutual 
understaiMih^, apjnedfttioQ, and respect 

Smne of the special values and benefits of 
aits educati(m that are ktoified in this 
framtwoifc are the fbUowing: 

L TIk study of the aits within a teoad 
cultural cimtext, past and laesent, helps 
studoits gain appreciaticHi aiui under- 
standing of vaii^ cultures, the com- 
monality of tl»se cultures, and of their 
own cuhmal heritage. 

2. In developing aesthetic values, students 
study the soisory, intellectual, emo- 
ticmal, and philoso{^ bases for under- 
stamiing the aits ami fOT making judg- 
Toutts about their form, omtent, tech- 
nique, and jmrpose. Through study and 
direct experience, tl» stud^t develops 
criteria for airiving at personal judg- 
mcnts. 

3. A muUidisciplinary approach involving 
all the aits may be usoi to study a 
teoid societal value, such as (kmoc- 
r^y, courage, justice, beauty, inter- 
dependence, or family. In the study of 
a value, each of tl» aits develops con- 
cepts thm tead to the fDrmarion of 
br^ generalizations diat are inherent 
in the value. The multidisciplinary 
approach can be extended to social 
science, language aits, and the other 
areas of the ciuriculum. 
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Almost 700 different publications and nonprint resources on vinually every educational subject are 
available, at cost, to you from the CTalifomia Depanment of Education. To obtain a complete list of 
these resources, you may use the return form on the following page or call the Depaitmoit's sales 
unit at (916)445-1260. 

Five cunicuiar frameworks, as they relate to the text of Moral and Civic Education and Teaching 
About Religion, are discussed in Chapter IV. If you wish to order your own copies of the complete 
frameworks, also use the form on the following page. 

Brief descriptions of several other recent public^ons of panicular interest to classroom teachers 
follow: 



English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Standards 

Grades Nine Through Twelve, Second Editicm (1991 ) 
(60 pages, illustrated) $4.50 ISBN 0-8011 -0927-2 

The standards represent the sutmgcst pebble professional consensus about the content 
in English-language arts courses thai every «^4idcm should be exposed to before gradu- 
ating from high school. School disu^ts are required to compare their local curriculum 
to the model standards at least every throe years. 

A Handbook for Teaching Japanese-Speaking Students (1987) 

(136 pages) $430 ISBN 0-8011 -OaSO x 

This is the most recent in a series of four handbocrics designed especially for teachers 
who have language-minority students in tteir classes. The others arc for teachers of 
siudenis who speak Cantonese (88 pages), Pilipino (96 pages), and Portuguese (1 18 
pages); each handbook is S4.50. 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Literature Program 
Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve (1987) 
(72 pages, illusiraicd) $3.00 ISBN 0-80J 1 -0320-7 

Building on the literature-t^ed philosophy pr^ented in the English-Language Arts 
Franwwrk, this handbocdc i»ie%nts specific information to help teachers and curricu- 
lum planners design and implemeni literature programs. It won a distinguished achieve - 
ment award from the Educational Press Association of America in 1988. 

Literature for History-^ial Science 
Kindergarten Through Grade Eight ( 1 991 ) 
(144 pages) $5.25 ISBN 0-8011-0892-6 

This extensive literature list, presented by grade level, provides a major support for 
teachers in implementing the History-Social Science Framework's emphasis on history- 
related literature in the classroom. It underscores recent flndings that the use of histori- 
cal fiction and biography can promote students' interest in and enthusiasm for studying 
history. 

Physical Education Model Curriculum Standards 
Grades Nine Through Twelve (1991 ) 
(40 pages) $430 ISBN 0-8011 -083 M 

In ^opting these standards in 1990, the State Board of Education met its legislative 
mandate to provide the .schools of California with a guide for determining the strength 
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of tteir fdiysic^ editc^CKi prograim. llie stamianis emf^ize thm instnrcimi in tealth 
ami i^ysical ediK:atkni is just as impcmant as in^ruction in the core sub^ts and that 
tealthy bodi^ are impotant to tte develcHHnait of hodthy and {mxhtftive minds* 

Toward a State of Esteem: The Final Report of the California Task Force 
to Pnmiote Sdf-esteem and Personal and Social Responsibility (1990) 

(I60pagcs) $4.00 ISBN 0-8011-0846*2 

The findinp and r^mmendatkn^ of a three-year study by the 26-inember California 
task force are pre^ied in this publi(^(m, which indiules a separ^ 24*i^e seciiOT 
on *'educatkHi, acadcmk: failure, and alf-«t«m Tte document was featured in the 
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